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We are America’s Largest 
Handlers of High-Grade Wear- 
ing Apparel for Women. 


The preéminence of theStevens 
styles has been established be- 
yond question— recognized as 
authority everywhere — mil- 
lions of women from Maine to 
California giving preference to our 
garments each season. 


Our styles combine the smartest with the most 
practical ideas, giving to our garments a style 
elegance and servieeability not found in any others. 

Our styles are invariably copied, 
but never duplicated at our prices. 
*y* *. 

The most perfect fitting garments 

made —the best that skilled arti- 
sans can produce. 


Our prices are posi- 
tively the lowest for 
’ which the same values 
have ever been sold. 
Every garment guaran- 
teed perfect in every 
detail. 


This is the reason our mail- 
order business shows such 
a phenomenal increase each 
season—selling more cloaks, 
suits, furs, waists, etc., than 
any other three houses combined. 


Send Today for our Catalogue. 


Sent free upon request. Con- 
tains over 250 handsome illustra- 
tions of the correct styles in 
ladies’ fine wearing apparel. 


. Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 3 
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DREAMLAND. 


Wonderful scenes of pleasure bright, 
Visions of fairy joys, 
Wonderful dreams of rare delight 
Come to small girls and boys. 
Wonderful animals nod and blink 
All of the dreamland through 
And care for the children. What do you think— 
Do little folks’ dreams come true? 







THERE are many white soaps, each represented to 

be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but 
like all imitations, they lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap 
| and insist upon getting it. It floats. 














Always Welcome 


Swifts 


Premium 


cA Si bacon 


Absolutely the finest smoked 


[ all seasons and Fill occasions 


Branded onthe Rind of each Piece. 


. Swifts 


» Silver Leaf 











Girl 


The golf girl; the tennis 
girl—every girl who 
loves an active, health- 
ful life, should wear the 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


Photograph of 
Style No, 223. 


Athletic Waist 


a garment that perfectly supports the body and keeps it 
erect; that imparts the symmetrical lines of beauty de- 
manded by fashion; allows easy respiration and perfect 
control of the muscles in any position. 

Made in shapes to fit every form. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Be sure you get the genuine, with 
the name in red letters on every waist. The Ferris book 
sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York, 
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a iS Central City was in the 
ra center of nothing except 
the wildest West, and was 
a hundred miles from anywhere 
at all,—even the railroad,—the 
news in the Central City Weekly 
Herald was almost altogether 
local. The election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States was 
hardly of more interest than the 
fact that some citizen of Central 
was putting a new roof on his house ; 
and a dance in the schoolroom was 
of greater account than the death of 
a foreign king. Even with that the 
Herald was put to it for news. 

But this week there was news and 
to spare. Leo Stephen spread the 
paper out on the table under the 
lamplight. 

‘* Listen to this,’’ he said. 

He was speaking only to his mother 
and his cousin Geraldine, who were 
sitting near him, sewing. But Rich- 
ard and Mary, who were doing their 
lessons in the kitchen, heard, and glad 
enough of the excuse, they came to 
listen, too. 

They stood in the doorway. Mary 
watched her mother’s face a little 
doubtfully, but Richard, as became 
a boy of twelve years, put on a bolder 
front. 

Leo glanced up at them. 
to your lessons,’’ he advised. 
won’t interest kids.’’ 

Richard was incensed. ‘‘Don’t put 
on airs!’’ he retorted. ‘‘You may be 
the head of the family these days, 
but you’re only six years older than I 
am, anyway. I want to hear.’’ So 
Leo read : 

“Central City has reason to congratu- 
late itself this week upon having for 
visitor one of the most distinguished 
and one of the richest citizens of the 
territory. The gentleman in question 
is none other than he who has, within 
the last few months, struck it so amaz- 
ingly rich in the Ultimo Suspiro Mine.” 

Geraldine caught her breath, and 
looked up quickly. But no one noticed 
it. Leo kept on: 

“The name of this gentleman is — 
as is now well known from one end of 
the United States to the other, and, 
doubtless, beyond those wide confines— 
the name of this gentleman is, we say, 

Henry B. Levison of Stone Gulch, N. 

M., and San Francisco, California. He 

is visiting this city at present on a trip 

of both busi and p e, and isa 

guest at the Grand Central Hotel, 

where he will remain for the next few 

days. The story of the Ultimo Suspiro 

Mine is now a matter of general knowl- 

edge; nevertheless, for the benefit of 

those few who may not have heard it, and of those 
many who will enjoy hearing it over again, this 
tale, worthy of the Arabian Nights, we will 
repeat it here.” 

Geraldine’s sewing was lying on her lap. 
She was leaning forward, her lips apart, her 
breath coming unevenly. 

“About four years ago the mine was located by 
Mr. Levison and another man whose name has 
slipped our memory, but whose place in the his- 
tory is small, as he allowed his interest in the 
mine to lapse almost at once, and is since dead.” 

Geraldine gave a slight exclamation, and Leo 
turned. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ he asked. 

She leaned back in her chair and took up her 
sewing. ‘‘Nothing,’’ she answered. ‘‘Go on; 
it’s—it’s interesting.’’ 

“The mine was given its classic Spanish name 
because it was the ‘last sigh’ of hope, at that 
time, of the now wealthy Mr. Levison. Yet for 
more than three years the Ultimo Suspiro appeared 
to be little better than a hole in the ground, until 
a young engineer, fresh from a mining college in 
the East, proved it to be the richest deposit of 
silver that has been unearthed in many a long 
day, and Mr. Levison leaped at once into the 
enviable position of a bonanza king. It is esti- 
mated that the present income of Mr. Levison is 
how not less than from three to four hundred 


dollars a day, some ten thousand dollars a 
month.”’ 


**Run back 
**This 





‘*And just five 
“*would fix me 


Leo finished the paragraph. 
per cent. of that,’’ he reflected, 
up for life.’’ 

The children went back to their lessons, 
Mrs. Stephen kept on with her sewing, and 
Geraldine tried her best to do the same. Ass for 
Leo, he fell to amusing himself by planning 
What he would do with five per cent. of ten 
thousand a month. 

The ranch had been mortgaged the year 
before, just after his father died. He would 
lift that debt. He would take stenography 
lessons and fit himself for a better-paying clerk- 
ship than his present one. He would hire a 
man to help him run the ranch. 

He would have Dick and Mary go to town 
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GERALDINE CONTRADICTED HIM FLATLY. 


every day for school; he would buy some new 
clothes for the ‘‘whole outfit’’; he would have 
a good servant for his mother; he would get a 
couple of cows that did not give ‘‘skimmed 
milk.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he concluded, ‘‘about five hundred 
dollars a month would put us in the best of 
shape, and ten thousand out of hand would 
satisfy me pretty well. It would give me a 
start in life.’’ 

His mother threw him a warning look, and 
Geraldine flushed, for she knew that if her 
father had paid back to Leo’s father the money 
he had borrowed of him years before, the ten 
thousand dollars would be at Leo’s disposal 
now. 

Leo returned to his paper. In a few minutes 
Geraldine abandoned the attempt to sew, and 
folded up her work. 

“‘T think I will go to bed,”’ she said, and 
went off to her own room. 

“Did I hurt her feelings, do you think ?’’ 
Leo asked, anxiously. ‘‘I didn’t mean to do 
it. I didn’t think.’’ 

‘*She has been very sensitive since her father 
died,’’ said Mrs. Stephen. ‘‘It is hard for her 
to be an orphan, living on the charity of those 
only a little less poor than herself.’’ 

But as a matter of fact, it was not the thought 
of that which had made the girl’s hand tremble 
so that the needle would not work, and which 
kept her awake after she had gone to bed. It 
was a new and exciting idea, and would require 
more courage than a little to carry it through. 

Her eyes were a little swelled from sleepless- 
ness, and her hands were still shaking when 
she went to the kitchen to help with the 
breakfast. 

Later in the morning, when all the work was 
finished, Geraldine went again to her room, 
locked the door and began to rummage in her 
trunk. ‘There was a great number of papers 
there, kept in a tin case. They were some her 
father had entrusted to her keeping before he 
had gone away to the Klondike, but until the 








news of his death had reached her, two months 
ago, she had never looked into them. 

To most of the world Edgar Stephen had 
been a worthless, visionary mining schemer, 
but to his daughter he had been an indulgent 
father; and that was the only light in which 
she had ever considered him until the day she 
had looked over the papers. Then she had 
learned that he had borrowed from Leo’s father 
large sums which had never been paid. She 
had gone straight to Mrs. Stephen. 

‘Is it true?’’ she had asked, and Mrs. 
Stephen had had to admit it, as kindly as she 
could. But it had been very bitter for Geral- 
dine. Not only was she living on charity, but 
on the charity of those whom her father had 
wronged. 

Now, however, there was the chance to set 
it all right. It was only a chance, and of the 
barest, to be sure, but it was worth the taking. 

So Geraldine went over the papers in the old 
tin box again. Then she sat fora while, writing 
hurriedly with a scrap of pencil. After that 
she returned the papers to the box, locked it, 
closed the trunk, then put on her hat and her 
heavy shoes. 

‘IT am going for a walk,’’ she said to her 
aunt. 

Mrs. Stephen asked no questions. Geraldine 
went very often for a walk after she had finished 
her work about the house. 

Usually it was down among the willows of 
the creek; but this time she followed the road 
in the direction of town. 

The town was only three miles away from 
the Stephen ranch, but the walking was very 
rough; there was no shade, and it was the 
middle of a southwestern late summer day. 
Geraldine’s mouth and eyelids grew hot and 
dry. She was very tired, but she kept on, and 
in tinte came in upon the main street of 
Central City. 

It was the ugliest of little frontier towns, 
where there were a few wooden houses and 
stores with false fronts, and a great many 





saloons, in front of which rows 
of cow-ponies were tied to the 
long hitching rails. 

Geraldine had been in the 
place several times before, and 
she knew her way to the Grand 
Central Hotel, another rickety 
board building with a long, 
narrow porch in front. Several 
cowboys were lounging on the 
porch. They looked at her 
curiously. Under the stares Geraldine 
blushed hotly, and it seemed to her 
that her face must be sending out a 
fiery glow as she went up to the desk. 

There was not always a clerk at the 
desk,—the few travellers who passed 
through Central City had not many 
wants to be attended to,—but just now 
there happened to be. He looked 
surprised, but he was civil. 

‘“‘Mr. Henry B. Levison? he 
repeated. ‘‘Well, Mr. Levison isn’t 
in the hotel at this moment, but I 
can go for him, if you like.’’ 

**1f you please,’’ faltered Geraldine. 
She sat in the parlor, where there were 
three upholstered chairs, a sofa, a 
small table and some ancient fly- 
paper, and she waited while the clerk 
went off to the billiard-room, where 
Mr. Levison was usually to be found 
at any hour of the day, and most 
hours of the night. 

Presently he came back, with Mr. 
Levison following him. The clerk 
introduced him and went away. 

Mr. Levison was a middle - aged 
man, with a good-humored and rather 
heavy cast of features. He wore a 
gorgeous pink and green necktie, and 
still more gorgeous jewels, both pin 
and rings. It was the first time Ger- 
aldine had seen him, and it was the 
first time he had seen Geraldine. 

He, too, stared a good deal, and 
asked what could he do for her. 
Geraldine had a feeling that there 
were probably many who asked favors 
of him, and that if favors were what 
she wanted she would have received 
them. But it was for her rights that 
she had come. 

“T am Miss Stephen — Geraldine 
Stephen,”’ she said. 

“Yes?’’ said Mr. Levison. He 
said it coolly, but she had seen him 
start at the name. 

“IT am the daughter of Edgar 
Stephen of San Francisco,’’ she went 
on. 

The mining man’s whole expression 
changed. The good humor was gone 
at once. She had heard her father tell that 
Levison had ‘ ‘shot his man’’—she could believe 
it now. But somehow she was not so fright- 
ened as she had been before. Her mouth was 
set. 

‘*Who was Edgar Stephen, I should like to 
know ?”? he asked. He was no longer courte- 
ous; he was rude. 

“You know well enough,’’ Geraldine told 
him. ‘‘He was the man who was in lots of 
mining work with you, and who owned a half- 
interest in the Ultimo Suspiro lead.’’ She had 
not heard her visionary father talk mines from 
the time of her motherless babyhood all for 
nothing. 

‘* Nobody owns anything in the Ultimo 
Suspiro but just me,’”’ said Levison. 

Geraldine contradicted him flatly. ‘‘ My 
father did—and so do I now!’’ she said. 

Levison let that go for the moment. He 
changed his tactics. 

“Well, but see here,’’ he suggested. 
Stephen is dead.’’ 

‘‘T know that,’’ Geraldine answered him. 
‘*He died in the Klondike a little more than 
two months ago, almost as soon as he got there. 
But J’m alive!’’ She was impressing that 
idea. 

‘* Stephen didn’t have any children,’’ he 
denied. 

“Well, I’m his child, just the same!’’ insisted 
Geraldine, sure of that, whatever else might be 
doubtful. ‘‘If you don’t believe it I’ll wait 
here while you go out and ask the clerk, or 
anybody that lives in town. They all know 
about me.’’ 

Levison was not very anxious to do that. 
How had she come to this part of the country ? 
he demanded, insolently. 

She told him, ‘‘My uncle’s family live here 
—on a ranch three miles to the north. My 
uncle is dead, too. But there is his wife and 
Leo and the three children. They are very 
poor.’’ 

She did not choose to confide in Mr. 
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that the poverty was largely the fault of her 
own father. ‘That was nobody’s business except 
her own and theirs. 

‘*T was in boarding-school in San Francisco 
when my father went to Alaska,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘He wrote and asked my cousin Leo to 
send for me and take care of me. I hadn’t any 
money. ‘They sent for me—and they have been 
good to me.’’ 

Levison did not care whether they had been 
good to her or not, he reminded her; his time 
was valuable. 

Geraldine grew scarlet. 
very angry. 

‘*So is mine,’’ she answered him, ‘‘and the 
sooner you promise to pay me what you ought 
to the better.’’ 

He sat still, laughing at her. ‘‘You are 
mighty young to be trying dodges like this. 
Who put you up to it? Was it your ‘cousin 
Leo?’ ’’ he mocked. 

Nobody had put her up to it. She had not 
said a word to any one. “I thought I’d see if 
you would be honest first. But if you won’t 
be—why, then I’ll tell Leo about it; and Leo 
will know what to do!’’ 

Mr. Levison’s tone became a trifle less inso- 
lent. 

‘* You don’t understand anything about these 
things, my girl,” he said, patronizingly. 
‘* After you locate a mine and all the rest of it, 
you’ve got to keep up a certain amount of work 
on it. You can’t just take up the claim and 
then skip out.’’ 

“I know all that,’’ interposed Geraldine, a 
little impatiently. 

‘Well, maybe you don’t know that your 
father skipped out,’’ said Levison. ‘‘He 
didn’t do a lick of work on the claim. He let 
his interest lapse. ’’ 

‘*He did not!’’ opposed Geraldine, with con- 
fident decision. 

This slim girl, standing there before him, 
angry and nervous, knew her subject well, it 
appeared. She was not to be fooled; he was 
beginning to realize that. She was to be reck- 
oned with. ‘ 

‘*He did not!’’ She repeated it. ‘It was 
you who kept the claim worked, perhaps, but 
he paid you for having his share of the work 
done.’’ 

“Oh, come, young woman!’’ he said. ‘*What 
dv you know about all these law things, any- 
way 9? 

It was then that Geraldine showed him 
what she knew, and as he listened the face of 
Levison grew very good-humored and concili- 
atory again. 

‘*You’ve got the papers for it, have you, 
Miss Geraldine ?’’ he asked. ‘‘My receipts for 
the money, and all that ?’’ 

She nodded her head. 

‘‘Suppose you let me see them,’’ he sug- 
gested, promptly. ‘‘Seeing is believing, you 
know.”’ 

She drew out some folded papers from the 
pocket of her skirt. He took them and glanced 
over them. Then he looked up, with a sneer, 
and tossed them over to her. 

‘“They’re no good,’’ he said. ‘‘They’re not 
worth a cent. They’re not even my handwrit- 
ing. If that’s the best you can do, you’d better 
clear out!’ 

It was he who stood up now, starting for the 
door. But he stopped at Geraldine’s next 
words. 

“Those are only the copies,’’ she said. 
‘*The others are at home.’’ 

Why had she not brought the others, he 
demanded. She had been afraid of losing them, 
she explained. And then she decided to be 
rude for once herself. 

‘‘Or you might have torn them up, you 
know. It happened to my father once, some- 
thing like that, and he told me always to be 
careful.’’ 

Levison stood, considering her a little while, 
silent. There were several different expressions 
on his face at once—anger, admiration, surprise, 
defeat. 

“Old Stephen certainly trained you mighty 
well,’? he commented. Then he went back to 
his seat. 

‘*Let’s talk this over reasonably,’’ he said, in 
his most winning tone. 

But what .Mr. Levisoh appeared to think 
reasonable did not seem so to Geraldine at all. 
She thought he was trying to cheat her in more 
ways than one. She was on the watch for that 
now, although perhaps if he had been as amiable 
from the first as he was now he might have 
succeeded, might even have induced her to sign 
the agreement he drew up then and there—to 
accept ten thousand dollars and ‘‘call it quits.’’ 
‘Ten thousand dollars seemed a very big sum to 
Geraldine. 

But as it was she would not be coaxed into 
any agreement. 

‘*] don’t know about all these things,’’ she 
insisted. ‘‘I know that half of that mine 
belongs to me; but I won’t promise anything at 
all until I ask Leo.’’ 

**You’re too pretty a girl to be as stubborn 
as this,’’ said the miner, trying the effect of a 
little flattery. 

**You didn’t think I was too pretty to be very 
rude to a little while ago,’’ reminded Geraldine, 
and he saw that flattery would not do. 

“You have been getting ten thousand dollars 


She was angry now, 


a month from the mine for three months, Mr. | upon the motherly shoulder. 
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Levison,’’ she said to him. ‘‘The papers said 
you have. That’s thirty thousand dollars, 
and’’—it almost took her breath away to say it 
—‘‘and half of that money belongs to me. I 
want it—right away.’’ 

He laughed at her again. ‘I’m sorry, but I 
haven’t got it in my pocket this morning,’’ he 
said, ironically. 

But she reminded him that he must have a 
check-book in his pocket. Her father had 
always had a check-book with him, and at one 
time she had even had one of her own, and an 
account in a bank; so she knew whereof she 


e. 

“Yes, but my good young woman, if you 
think I’m going to draw you a check for a few 
thousand and just hand it out to you, why— 
you’re off! We’ll see the reseipts and this 
wonderful Cousin Leo that knows it all, anda 
lawyer or two, first.’’ 

** And then,” said Geraldine, ‘‘when it’s all 
settled I’ll own Lalf the mine.’’ 

‘*And then,’’ admitted Levison, none too 
enthusiastically, ‘‘when it’s all settled—i/ it’s 
all settled—you’ll own half the mine, I sup- 
pose. ’’ 

So there was nothing further to be done 
without seeking Leo’s advice. Already Geral- 
dine had done more alone than she would ever 
have thought herself capable of doing. The 
girl was a good deal frightened at her own 
unwonted boldness—and yet she was not a little 
proud of it, too. But no one would 
have suspected pride from the down- 





holding one of her hands, the small Mary the 
other, the smaller Jack clinging to her skirts 
and wailing for sympathy, and even Richard 














awkwardly trying to stroke her hair, she cried 
—not like a new-made bonanza queen, but 
precisely like any other very happy little girl. 





T that quiet old New England college where 
the writer once spent four pleasant years, 
the sophomores were wont to celebrate an 

unhallowed festival, known as Wash-Tub day. 

It usually came off on a Monday evening, 
during the first fortnight of the fall term. As 
the twilight fell, the class president’s horn 
would sound, and would be followed by respon- 
sive toots from various quarters of the campus. 

As soon as the sophomores had gathered they 
were told off in pairs and given the solemn 
injunction, ‘‘Go forth and gather in the tubs!’’ 

In pairs they scattered throughout the town, 
which was at that time little more than a large 
country village of four or five thousand inhabi- 
tants. The business in hand was to capture 
wash-tubs, which on a Monday evening would 





one his mother had given him, and was greatly 
prized as an heirloom in the Park family. 

Doady was distressed about it. Before prayers 
the next morning we saw him searching round 
the halls. Afterward, when he told us of his 
loss, we all searched the grounds, but in vain. 

During the morning the owners of many of 
the tubs had appeared on the scene, several of 
them in a surprisingly bad humor, and carried 
away their property. In course of time it had 
come to be pretty well understood through the 
town that if a wash-tub disappeared, it had 
probably made a midnight excursion to the 
sophomore dormitory at the college. 

That day passed, but during the following 
forenoon a ragged, terrified-looking urchin was 
seen stealing across the campus. Being accosted 
by one of the juniors, he thrust a 
crumpled slip of paper into his 
hand, and cut away as for dear life. 





east eyes and the nervous haste 
with which she parted from the 
politely bowing bonanza king at the 
door of the hotel, and went by the 
cowboys, who stared after a person 
who had been seen in such distin- 
guished company. 

And nobody would have believed 
that, as she plodded wearily back 
the three miles to the little ranch 
in the valley, she knew herself to 
be the owner of half the famous 
Ultimo Suspiro silver-mine. 

The afternoon was far advanced 
when she reached ‘home. Mrs. 
Stephen was watching for her with 
some anxiety. 

‘* But, my child,’’ she said, “‘ you 
have been gone for hours and 
hours, and you look tired out.” 

She wondered if the girl were 
taking Leo’s careless speech so very 
hard, after all. 

Tears of great weariness came 
into Geraldine’s eyes. 

‘*T am tired out,’ she confessed, 
leaning against the arm her aunt 
had slipped round her. ‘‘I’ve had 
a long walk.’’ 

Where had she been? Mrs. 
Stephen asked. Geraldine hesi- 
tated. If she were to tell now, 
all the beautiful surprise she had 
planned in her heart would be 
quite spoiled. 








The ship of paper was found to 
bear the following message, written 
in a cramped hand with purple ink; 
evidently a long and painful effort. 

If the fine gintleman as stole my 
wash and the toob along with it, is 
wishful for his ring back, can do so 
by callin on Bridget O’Hara, Mill 
Strete with her complumunts an 
ought to lose it and surve him good 
and right but it is an onest woman I 
bes an so no more of it. 

By this time Doady’s loss was 
known through the college. The 
grinning junior handed the paper 
over to him forthwith; but as 
might be expected, Doady was not 
‘‘wishful’’ for a personal interview 
with the ‘‘onest woman’’ on ‘‘ Mill 
Strete.’’ He coaxed two of the 
other boys to go down and get the 
ring, and gave them five dollars to 
hand to her as a reward for her 
indignant honesty. Among them 
they fixed up a fine story to account 
for the presence of the ring in the 
tub. 

The emissaries found Bridget 
O’ Hara at home, but had no suc- 
cess with her. She insisted on 
seeing with her own eyes whether 
the ring would fit their fingers. 
It did not; Doady had small, deli- 
cate hands. Even the five dollars 
failed to move her. 








Geraldine could not resist the 
pleasure of that little dramatic bit. 
She would wait until Leo should 
be at home. ‘‘If you will let me go and rest 
now,’’ she said, ‘‘I will tell you all to-night.’’ 

So at night, when all of them were at the 
supper-table together, she took a long envelope 
full of papers from her pocket, and handed it 
over to Leo. She did it with a most casual 
air. 

‘*What’s this?’’ asked Leo, putting down his 
coffee-cup and taking them. 

‘*Read them,’’ said Geraldine. 

He glanced at them. Then he began to 
frown in perplexity. 

**What’s all this about the Ultimo Suspiro ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Where did you get hold of all 
these things ?’’ 

‘*They’re mine,’”? answered Geraldine. She 
was trying hard to act as if it were a matter 
which might occur any day. ‘‘I’m half-owner 
of the Ultimo Suspiro.’’ 

To say that Leo looked more puzzled still, 
would hardly express it. Having a girl whom 
you knew to possess not a penny in the world, 
but whom you had supposed sane, sit up and 
tell you calmly that she was heiress to a big 
fortune, was naturally bewildering. But grad- 
ually the explanation came. 

They listened, wide-eyed with amazement, 
all of them. 

“*And you just tramped off into town and 
saw old Levison about the thing, all on your 
own hook?’ ejaculated Leo. ‘‘Well, I’ll be 
—blowed!’’ 

“T’ll pay you back the money papa borrowed 
of uncle the very first thing,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
then,” she looked round at them wistfully, 
“you won’t think he was—careless any 
more ?”? 

“‘And now you’re an heiress, Geraldine,’ 
said the practical-minded Richard, ‘‘you’ll be 
skipping back to San Francisco and leaving us, 
I expect.” 

Geraldine rose slowly from her chair. 
under lip was quivering. 

‘**Won’t you let me stay with you—always, 


Her 


| aunty ?’’ she said. 


Mrs. Stephen held her arms open wide. 


| Geraldine went into them, and laid her head 


And with Leo 





DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 
‘* AND IT’S BRIDGET O’HARA WHO RETURNS IT TO ITS PLACE.”’ 


often be found set out at back doors, or in out- 
houses and sheds not difficult of access. Success 
lay in bringing in the greatest possible number 
of tubs. If the family stock of underwear was 
still in soak, so much the better; it was brought 
along. 

As many as twenty-seven tubs were known 
to have been collected on one such raid; and as 
fast as they were brought in they were ranged 
in a row round the steps at the south end of the 
sophomore hall. 

The object of it all—so far as. it had any— 
was, or had been originally, to have the tubs 
for water to ‘‘duck’’ the freshmen when they 
ventured to hold their first class-meeting. But 
later on the raid was often made even when 
there was no use for the tubs. 

Often they would be left standing there all the 
next day, or until the distressed householders 
came to reclaim them. Some of them stood 
there for weeks, and never saw their rightful 
homes again. 

It is difficult at this distance to see how such 
a tub-lifting differed from any other petty 
larceny. ‘The disappearance of the tubs was a 
source of embarrassment and anxiety to many 
a hard-worked housewife. 

My own class, when we came to be sopho- 
mores, did not prove especially successful on 
Wash-Tub night. We were able, as I remember, 
to collect but seventeen or eighteen tubs, and 
two of those were merely ‘‘keelers.’’ Moreover, 
a somewhat laughable sequel followed the 
sequestration of the tubs ; and one of our number, 
‘*Doady’’ Park, received an object-lesson which 
did him more real good than anything else he 
learned during his four college years. 

Doady—his name was Theodore—was some- 
thing of a dandy during his freshman year, and 
indeed was called ‘‘Dandy’’ Park for a while. 
He was one of two sophomores who captured a 
tub fall of little shirts, shifts, socks and night- 
gowns at a tenement place away down near the 
cotton-mill by the river. They had a hard time 


carrying that tub of wet clothes all the way up 





to the college hall; and it was not till the next 
morning that Doady discovered that somehow | 
' during the night he had lost his ring. 


It was | 


“*Tt’s all thaves ye are up at the 
colleges, Oi’m thinkin’,’’ said she. 
“If ye’d thave a toob ye’d thave 
aring; and it’s myself that wull foind the man 
whose finger it fits.’ 

The boys came back. ‘‘You will have to 
face the music, Doady,’’ they said. 

Thereupon Doady sent a letter to her, a cere- 
monious, courteous epistle, by a messenger, 
asking her to call at the college hall, bring the 
ring and receive the reward. Mrs. O’Hara 
replied that she never went out calling on ‘ ‘fine 
gintlemen.’’ 

There being clearly no help for it, Doady 
plucked up courage and set off in person, 
taking his chum, Charley Thurston, to skirmish 
outside the door, in case the whole clan of 
O’Haras should set upon him. It was Mrs. 
O’ Hara herself who opened the door when 
Doady knocked, and the only members present 
of her large family were three little shavers, 
eating bread and milk at the kitchen table. 

“*Thin it was you, was it?’’ she exclaimed, 
when, with a great show of courtesy glossing 
over his shamefacedness, Doady announced his 
business. ‘‘Ah, no doubt of it. I can see it 
in the meechin’ look on your face. But I must 
see your hand. 

**Ah, yes,’’ she continued, when Doady had 
extended his right hand for her inspection. 
**There’s the small white mark round your 
finger, an’ now let’s see if it’s a fit,’’ and 
producing the ring from her pocket, she tried it 
on. ‘‘That’s where it belongs, no doubt of it, 
and it’s Bridget O’Hara who returns it to its 
place—wid her complumunts! Wid her complu- 
munts, ye little spalpeen !’’ 

Before Doady realized what was coming, she 
had grabbed him by both ears, with as much 
of his hair as her large, red fingers would 
grasp, and pushing him back, she bumped his 
head vigorously against the wall! 

**Wid her complumunts!’’ she repeated, bump- 
ing him again. ‘‘An’ it’s none of yer money 
that I want!’’ 

Bump—bump! 

“‘But why did ye stale it?’’ 

Bump—bump! 

**Wid all me childer’s clothes in it ?’’ 

Bump—bump! 

‘*Ar’ if ye tuk the toob and all fer a joke, as 

















ye say ye did, why did ye no bring it back home 
again, I ask?’ 

Bump—bump! 

‘*Wid all the fine teachin’ they give ye at the 
great college, could they not teach ye to be 
more a gintleman ?”’ 

Bump—bump—bump! 

**An’ now be off wid ye, before I forgit that 
your mither thinks the world an’ all of your 
pink face! I hope she can make a man of ye!” 

With a last series of bumps she turned Doady 
loose, and gave him a parting push out-of- 
doors. Charley, who had been hovering about, 
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overheard much of what passed, and thought it 
too good to keep to himself. Doady never heard 
the last of his ‘‘Aunt Bridget’s wash-tub.”’ 
To this day, even, whenever we have a class 
reunion, he is pretty certain to be asked con- 
cerning the old lady’s health. 

It is but justice to Park to add that he 
accepted his chastisement in a good spirit. I 
have often heard him say that Mrs. O’ Hara 
beat more common sense into his head during 
the three minutes she had him by the ears than 
he had gained in any three years of his luxu- 
rious home life. 
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By DR. WILFRED GRENFELL, of the Labrador Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 


whom are from Great Britain, are known 

as ‘‘livyeres,’’ to distinguish them from 
the huge ineursion of fisherfolk from the south, 
who every summer push down in their frail craft 
amidst the arctic ice-floes, and settle on the 
outer headlands and islands in pursuit of cod- 
fish. 

Northward the livyeres shade off into half- 
breeds and Eskimos, the latter occupying the 
last three hundred miles of coast to Hudson 
Bay straits. 

This is the region and these the people to 
which we go as doctors; and lest the continent 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay 
straits should not satisfy our professional aspira- 
tions, all the north end of Newfoundland has 
been added to our jurisdiction. 

Our patients vary from Gloucester bankers, 
fishing for halibut on the great banks off in the 
Atlantic, to Montagnais Indians coming out 
from heaven knows where, to barter the proceeds 
of their annual hunt. In the same week I have 
been called to operate on a bétk Indian ina 
skin wigwam, and on a hardy fisherman in the 
tiny cabin of a Newfoundland fishing schooner, 
heaving at her anchor in an open roadstead. 

The scattered settlements stretch over a coast 
line of a thousand miles. Our clientele in 
summer is twenty-five thousand; in winter 
about ten thousand. 


A white settlers in Labrador, most of 


The “ Strathcona’s" Varied Cargo. 


UR outermost place of call is ten miles out 

from the mainland, in the Atlantic, on 
some small islands which no mail-boat ever 
visits, and which. no telegraph has ever reached. 
Our longest bay runs in one hundred and thirty 
miles from the coast, and the settlers at the end 
of it share with the outer islanders the unde- 
sirable distinction of receiving from the outside 
world only our annual visit. In summer the 
land is closed to travelling, for we have neither 
roads, railways, bridges nor ferries. 

So we travel in our own small 
steamer, carrying, as far as we are 
able, all the necessary equipment of 
the modern surgeon and physician, 
from a powerful X-ray 
apparatus driven by our 
main shaft, to assorted 
boxes of spectacles, dis- iin 
carded artificial limbs Ph 
and instruments, and 
forge, anvil and spare ~~ 
metal to make what we : 
cannot carry “‘in stock.’’ 

Our drugs range from 
tubs of sulphur and 
carboys of oil to the latest 
alkaloid in tabloid form, 
with stocks of antitox- 
ines dried in gelatine and 
stored in hermetically 
sealed bottles. 

There is much faith- 
healing in our practice. 
The sailor’s inordinate 
love for ‘‘ something to 
rub’’ is equaled only by 
his passion for plasters. 
This would soon create a famine inour drug-store 
if we could not substitute unorthodox ingredi- 
ents for those in use in more civilized parts. 

Thus one polar bear that foolishly obstructed 
our passage last fall came to the rescue of our 
liniment supply, just as it was exhausted, and 
furnished us with excellent ‘‘olive-oil’’ for six 
months. It is marvelous how many substances 
on a steamer afford consistency and color to 
plasters, while nearly everything is more or less 
adhesive. 

The bulky nature of surgical dressings, nursing 
appliances and invalid foods would form a 
serious problem for the capacity of our hold 
if we had not found that oakum and some forms 
of moss were applicable for purposes not recog- 
nized at home, that plain board beds do not 
lead to bed-sores in our thick-skinned patients, 
and that a process of evolution has rendered 
them incapable of enjoying, and almost incapa- 
ble of assimilating, beef extracts, corn flour, 
Jellies, and those dainties of the sick - room 
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on which previously they had never set eyes. 
Yet the soup from sea-birds, although to us 
it combines only a nauseating flavor of mixed 
fish and bird, appears to afford them the life- 
giving properties of both. : 

In a serious epidemic of typhoid fever in the 
north, the sufferers did exceedingly well on a 
diet of seal blubber,—and that in spite of an 
unconventional habit of getting out for a walk 
as soon as the sun rose,—a habit controlled only 
by the surreptitious abstraction of their boots. 

They do not remove their day garments at 
night, and I have had to argue long with a 
newly arrived patient before he would consent 
to get into a bath without his boots on, for fear 
of wetting his feet. 


“I've Had a Most Refreshing Nap.” 


N spite of difficulties, the wounds do marvel- 

ously well—we ascribe this to germless air; 
the people to ‘‘ good-healing blood.” It is 
probably both. That it cannot be attributed 
always to our nursing is certain, for that is at 
times, to say the least, spasmodic. 

On one occasion, having no one to take alter- 
nate watches by the bedside of a patient recently 
operated on for cancer, the doctor ‘‘turned in’’ 
with a line fast to his toe and to the patient’s 
wrist. A sudden jerking of the line in the 
small hours brought him out, only to hear, 
however : 

‘*T’ve had a most refreshing nap, doctor. I 
thought you would like to know it.’’ 

What he answered he never would tell us. 

Famous for fogs and rocks, as well as cods 
and dogs, our shores have extended permanent 
hospitality to many a steamship. In this way 
we have been assisted more than once in com- 
bating some of the many poverty-bred diseases 
of the coast. 

Thus one year we had the service of many 
sacks of flour found floating 
in the Strait of Belle Isle— 
only one-quarter of an inch 
on the outside was wet.” 
Indeed, so well does flour 
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THE ‘‘ STRATHCONA.”’ 


resist water that one of the mission’s vessels 
was saved from sinking by dumping sacks of 
flour into the gaff-topsail, hastily spread over a 
huge rent cut in the side by collision. 

On another occasion some invaluable dried 
fruit and cheeses found their way ashore, flotsam 
of the great ocean. The latter we used with 
much effect against the ravages of true scurvy, 
which so often afflicts our people about the 
month of May. For then, like the old sea-dogs 
who suffered similarly on the Spanish main, 
we have been cut off for at least six months 
from the supply of fresh vegetables. 

An American banker, with a sick man 
aboard, found its way in here one twentieth 
day of May. We took the patient for a drive 
with our dog team over our still frozen harbor, 
he beguiling the time with telling us how 
promising the strawberries in his garden were 
before he left home. 

A remarkable natural phenomenon is our best 
relief against scurvy, and that is our very 





plentiful cranberry- and marshberry-crop which 
ripens all winter under the snow. ‘The berries 
are all the sweeter and juicier for their long 
sleep when at last the ground appears again. 
We ascribe the early immigration of our many 
small land birds to the reappearance of this 
early berry-crop. 

The doctor, like his patients, is called on 
here to perform many functions—to christen, to 
marry, to bury, to represent the law, to handle 
his own ship, to build his hospital and house, 
to handle dynamite, to make concrete, and 
practically to superintend those many simple 
processes of which only theoretical knowledge 
is necessary at home. 

The doctor, having operated on a sailor for 
tropical abscess of the liver, watched by his 
death - bed, performed the post-mortem and 
buried him, took his kit and wages, and 
acting as executor, paid his debts, and sent the 
balance to his consul. 

Our nursing accessories also offer great scope 
for ingenuity. One doctor kept a patient six 
weeks in a hot bath, the supply of water coming 
from a large net-tanning 
pot erected outside the win- 
dow. 

I can see now one of the 
doctors just descended from 
the roof,—where he had 
been reshingling round the 
smoke flue, — making some 
legs for a diminutive girl. 

She had crawled out on 
the snow in winter, when 
her father was from home, 
and as a result had both 
legs frozen below the knees. 
Like a modern Virginius 
her father took his child to 
the block in his extremity, 
and removed the limbs with 
hisax. She came to us after 
they were healed, stumping 
about on her knees, a mere 
bundle of rags—more like 
an animated pen-wiper than 
a human being. This child, on American legs 
sent from New York, is now at school at 
Halifax. 

In a dory alongside, fishing his hand-lines, 
is a young fisherman whose leg we had removed 
twelve months before. In our workshop below 
decks is a collection of discarded legs—so we 
“heave to’’ and he comes on board. An hour’s 
application of ax and hammer only leaves him 
in doubt which of two legs is the better; these 
things need ‘‘essaying’’ even where the floor is 
not rolling on an Atlantic swell, so we decide 
to lend him the two. 

The last we saw of our friend as he appeared 
on the top of successive waves, he was cheer- 
fully waving the two legs over his head, a signal 
of his” approbation. Later he walked aboard 
with such well-balanced lower extremities that 
none of us recognized him at first. 

One wintry morning a small schooner, flying 





\ returned to the fishermen 








south before the fast-making ice, called in off 
the hospital. The skipper’s wife, 
who had given birth to a baby, was 
landed in a dying condition. As it 
was not possible to detain the 
schooner, the motherless baby was 


with some cans of con- 
4 re densed milk and a few 
directions. The little 
vessel left for sea again 
Tell the same day. 
are The mother eventually 
: | recovered, and was sent 
south, where she found 
=—<2= her sailor baby as jolly 
as a sandboy. 

Like every one else 
nowadays we are ardent 
collectors—but for purely 
utilitarian purposes. Old 
‘‘stamps’’ rather than 
old stamps, old clothes 
rather than old signa- 
tures. When one has 
seen a family of children 
facing a sub-arctic winter 
with clothing reduced to 
bread-bags, the medical 
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mind at least needs ao} 
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apology for such a 
prophylactic measure. Old toys and games we | 
collect, also, to admit a cheering ray into the | 
gloomy monotony of the younger people’s lives ; 
old books to the extent of several tons are every 
year distributed to foster what little literary 
capacities have filtered down from parents to 
children, and to appeal to the dormant intellects 
of those who cannot read, for all can read 
pictures. We have also a number of lending 
libraries. 

Experience has taught us to exact, whenever 
possible, some form of work for relief given, 
in order to preserve self-respect and prevent 
pauperization. This makes it necessary for the 
doctor to graduate in the ‘old clo’”’ line that 
he may know how many old coats, trousers, 
dresses or undergarments should be paid for | 
so many days’ work, or so many chunks of | 
fire-wood. 

On one occasion, steaming into a harbor in | 
the spring, our decks were crowded with the | 
inhabitants before our anchors were fairly | 





| unmanned. 





down. One and all besought us for bread. 
Because of poverty in the fall of the year, they 
had not been able to purchase a ‘‘winter’s diet,’’ 
and their stomachs were no longer capable of 
retaining herring boiled in plain water, the food 
on which they had been subsisting for a fort- 
night. 

We had half of our only barrel of flour at once 
distributed to different houses, and baked into 
“soft bread,’’ a term used to distinguish it from 
the hard biscuit, which is always referred to 
simply as *‘bread.’’ 

The next morning the whole population sat 
round on a bank, and feasted with what butter 
we had on board, while lime-juice was served 
in buckets to counteract the threatening scurvy. 
Visiting the houses afterward, we found a few 
who had not been present. The explanation 
was that they had no clothing in which to 
come. 

Proper clothing and nourishing food are hand- 
maidens of preventive medicine, and as such 
fall naturally within our sphere of work. The 
problem appeared to us to be soluble, for we 
considered that the coast 
afforded an ample living for 
every man on it, if the dis- 
astrous prevailing system 
of a credit trade, without 
any intermediary in the 
form of cash, could be done 
away with. 

The system entirely kills 
any idea of thrift, for men 
are born, live and die in 
debt, always mortgaging to- 
morrow’s catch for to-day’s 
food and clothing. 

Thus we tried our pren- 
tice hands at trading, and 
we have met with some 
little success with five small 
codperative stores, which 
we have started at various 
points along the coast, with 
a cooperative schooner to 
serve them. We have added 
a small codperative lumber-mill and schooner- 
building yard to our ventures. 

As it has been bred in our bones that healthy 
games are the best preventives against many 
physical sins, we introduced a number of foot- 
balls into the country. ‘‘ Rugby’’ rules had to 
be discarded for association, for the scrimmages, 
locally known as “‘tangles,’’ had an unhappy 
way of disappearing into the snow. 

The venture proved an unqualified success. 
Our skin moccasins dipped in water before 
the game, soon froze hard enough to permit 
one to kick the ball without suffering for it. 

Our first mishap oecurred when the dogs 
mistook the ball for some new and edible animal 
—probably a baby seal. The trouble of biting 
a new, tightly blown, perfectly globular asso- 
ciation ball must have been ill-rewarded by the 
explosion, when at last the bladder burst. 

The ground is available for six months at 
least, and is unusually excellent and level, for 
it is the harbor ice at our doors. The umpire 
can escape on skates! 

Before long sealskin balls, stuffed with old 
grass, made their appearance for the children 
all along the coast, and a photograph reached 
me from Ungava of the Eskimo ladies playing 
with babies on their backs. Baseball is yet 
unknown to us, but ‘‘rounders”’ are occasionally 
indulged in. 


At the Christmas ‘Shore Games.” 


HE annual ‘‘shore games’’ have become an 

event of Christmas week. The ‘‘standing’’ 
and ‘‘running’’ deer -shooting competitions 
attract entries from far and near. A feature of 
the obstacle-race is a “‘fleet’’ of seal nets pegged 
out tight on the ice, under which the competi- 
tors crawl. Owing to the. large mesh, it is 
always necessary, at least after the boys’ race, 
to cut out some one hopelessly tangled up. 

Even our magisterial functions have their 
queer side, as the coast is quite guiltless of 
police and prisons. The last case was one of 
desertion of a little girl of three years by the 
mother, who had married again. The order 
of the court to take the child back having been 
presumably used to light a pipe, nothing was 
left for the judge to do but to take the child 
himself. She was a quaint addition to our 
stalwart crew of grizzled men, but she came 
through the voyage nobly, and was at last left, 
as many another derelict has been, at our 
southern hospital, ‘to wait till called for’’ by 
some English or American foster parents. 

As captain of one’s own ship, one often has 
to buy experience dearly. We have been carried 
ashore by arctic floe-ice, we have struck more 
than one uncharted rock, we have run aground 
in the fog, for no harbor on the thousand miles of 
coast has any artificial light or baoy to gnide one. 

We have twice been driven from our anchors 
by gales. One spring our steamer drove out 
from her winter moorings in Labrador frozen 
into a huge sheet of ice, and went to sea 
A month or so later she was dis- 
covered in the ice-floe and cut out by the sealers, 
who found her some two hundred miles at sea, 
covered with a pall of deep snow and sur- 
rounded by the seals, whose little white babies 
were crawling all round her. 

Even as. I write, we are tight packed in 
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heavy ice,—a lee shore only a couple of hundred 
yards away,—and one of our propeller blades 
has already gone from striking a submerged 
pan of ice. 

Last year, in a heavy seaway, a large and 
heavy cask of a patent soap, for hospital cleans- 
ing, broke loose on deck. It was advertised to 
clean a floor thoroughly. In this case it proved 
as good as its claims, if not better, for it pro- 
ceeded to clean our teak companion - hatch 
entirely off the deck ; then, having removed the 
hospital skylight, it tried to penetrate the chart- 
room before its superfluous energy was cur- 
tailed with a stout lashing. 

When October comes in ice begins to make, 
and the doctor has to abandon the sea for the 
land. Everything freezes hard. Jack Frost 
bridges the rivers, and the generous snow comes 
and levels off all irregularities. 

We shoe our sleighs with whalebone, the 
best of ‘‘ slippers’’ for soft 
snow, or with steel when the 
rocks are coming bare, or 
farther north with warm mud 
frozen on and polished. With 
ten to twenty fine dogs, each 
on a separate trace of seal hide, 
we have.the most exciting and 
enjoyable travelling. We can 
cover with ease fifty miles in 
a day, and a hundred if the 
going is really good. 

The hardihood, strength and 
endurance of these dogs are 
phenomenal. Fed only at 
night, they will haul at a half- 
gallop all day, and at night lie 
down in the snow and be so 
covered up in the morning as 
to be unrecognizable. Nor do 
they appear to feel the cold. 

It is by no means uncom- 
mon to be caught out at night. 
Then it is usual to light huge 
fires, if one can get to woods, 
and when they have burned down to the ground 
the embers are moved and the sleeping-bag laid 
on the site. A ‘‘lean-to’’ of boughs is usually 
made over the hole, and a huge log fire main- 
tained in front all night, the campers taking 
‘watch and watch’’ to keep it alight. 

A doctor’s outfit on his sleigh always 
includes a kettle, ax, ‘‘nonny,’”’ or food-bag, 
rifle, compass, tabloid box, instrument case, 
sleeping-bag, and usually, also, half a seal 
eareass for the dogs. 

Naturally our operation cases have to be 
undertaken at greater risks than in modern 
hospitals —for we have neither etherizers, 
’ nurses, assistants, or even a good-sized room in 
which to work. Rubber gloves and hermetically 
sealed ligatures, with plenty of boiling for 
dressings and instruments, give us, however, 
very fair results even in these small houses. 

Even our religious work has its occasional 
oddities. While helping to carry some logs 
down to the “‘land-wash’’ a day or two ago, a 
settler emerged from the bush, and informing us 
that his ‘‘tilt’’ was a bit in the woods; proposed 
that I should go and baptize his baby while he 
in return carried my end of the logs. A sore 
spot on my shoulder, from carrying many logs, 
rendered the exchange acceptable, and the ritual 
lasted till all the logs were carried down. 

But in spite of the many odd things attached 
to the réle of a doctor on these outskirts of civili- 
zation, all of us who have served in Labrador 
have thoroughly enjoyed our lives. There is 
scope for utilizing every faculty a man possesses 
of mind, body or estate. The life is healthy, 
full of incident, and above all, one can honestly 
feel there is not a doctor two doors round the 
corner better able to treat a case than oneself. 

One really enjoys the possibly selfish pleasure 
of being useful and almost essential. Moreover, 
the people are in every way fine specimens, and 
as sailors, maintain all the best traditions of 
our Anglo-Saxon race. If one is occasionally 
reduced to a diet of boiled sea-gull, tea, flour 
and molasses, one at least has no family— 
except what one’s own hat covers—to suffer 
from that, and one can look forward after 
another twenty years or so to returning to 
“settle down,’’ if so minded, when this vaga- 
bond life taxes one’s energies overmuch. 





N middle Tennessee, in a dense oak forest 
remote from human habitation, stands a 
simple granite monument. Months, even 
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years, pass during which no man visits the place. 
There is no lonelier spot east of the Mississippi. 
The solitary monument marks the grave of 


Meriwether Lewis. Readers of The Youth’s 
Companion will recall Dr. J. K. Hosmer’s 
article, ‘‘The American Dioseuri,’’ published 
last January. In that was given an account of 
Lewis’s achievements, from the time when he 
was selected by President Jefferson to head 
the expedition with Clark to the Oregon. 
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How he made the arduous trip up the Missouri 
and over the mountains to Astoria, explored the 
Rocky Mountain region, and returning became 
the governor of the whole West, is familiar 
history. 

In 1809 he was summoned to Washington to 
confer with the President. At that time there 
were no wagon roads from the upper Missis- 
sippi to the East. Ordinary travel went either 
by the lakes or by the Ohio, and over the 
Alleghanies. 

The only wagon road to the Louisiana pur- 
chase was the Natchez Trace, cut through in 
the first years of the century from Nashville to 
Natchez. This was the road Lewis took, and 
accordingly he crossed the Mississippi at the 
Chickasaw Bluffs, where Memphis now stands, 
but where at that time were but an Indian 
encampment and an abandoned Spanish fort. 

From Memphis he went east by Indian 
trails through the thick oak 
woods of Tennessee, then crim- 
soning with the autumn. Fol- 
lowing paths long worn by the 
feet of Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw, he struck into the trace 
in Lauderdale County, Ala- 
bama. Thence he turned 
northeasterly, riding on the 
crests of gigantic ridges in a 
region inhabited almost entirely 
by Indians. 

Robert Grinder, a_ half - 
breed, kept a tavern or‘‘stand’’ 
about two miles from the now 
recently abandoned village of 
Newburg, Tennessee, near the 
source of Little Swan Creek. 
There Lewis arrived on the 
afternoon of October 10, 1809. 
The stand was but a rude log 
cabin, and in a room at one 
end of it Lewis, having cared 
for his horse, found a place to 
sleep on the floor, rolled in his 
buffalo-robe. During the night a shot was 
heard, and the women of the stand, sleeping in 
a remote building, were somewhat alarmed. 
In the morning Lewis was found unconscious ; 
he soon died. He had no money when he was 
found, and the report was spread that he had 
killed himself while despondent. Those who 
lived within a score of miles, however, believed 
then that Grinder had murdered and robbed his 
guest, and the half-breed’s subsequent career 
bears out this belief. 

At any rate, there was no thorough investiga- 
tion. Those at Washington gained the idea 
that Lewis had killed himself, 
and allowed him to lie in his first 





would receive at Lewis’s age such a eulogy 
from the President of the country? And what 
other distinguished man is found in a grave of 








S if it were yesterday, I 
recall that winter after- 
noon at the old shingle- 

mill, and the ruddy, expectant 
faces of my schoolmates of 
thirty years ago. All were 
there, and the master, too, with 
his cheery ways and kind blue eyes, and Uncle 
Jarve—with his homely nose! Older neighbors 
also had come, whimsically curious. 

The master opened the exercises, so to speak, 
by a brief talk on force, and particularly centrif- 
ugal force. He spoke for no more than four 
or five minutes, for we were out-of-doors and 
the weather was cold. I recollect but little of 
his words, however, for three or four of us 
youngsters were busy putting snow down one 
another’s backs. 

Afterward we all climbed up the ladder into 
the cupola, ten at a time, to see the fly-wheel, 
hopper, ‘‘barrel,’’ and so forth, of the gun, all 
of which the master explained, with a word 
now and then from our boy uncle. As they 
were ‘not provided with iron balls, a bushel 
basket half-full of round stones had been 
gathered along the bed of the brook. They 
were obliged to spend a few minutes chopping 
out the ice about the water-gate, but soon the 
shaft and fly-wheel began to hum. 

Uncle Jarve and the master then went up 
into the cupola again and took off several of the 
slabs on the front side, so that we could see well. 

‘“*Now we are going to load the gun!’’ the 
master called down to us; and we saw them 
putting the stones into the hopper. 

**The balls move out through the centrifugal 
groove to the circumference of the fly-wheel,’’ 
the master explained. ‘‘When the centrifugal 
groove is full, the speed of the fly-wheel causes 
the balls to press outward with great force. If, 
now, the breech-block of the gun-barrel is sud- 
denly opened, as Jarvis can open it with. his 
lever, one or more balls will be hurled through 
the barrel with great, velocity.’’ 

** Are you all ready, Jarvis?’’ he then asked. 

Uncle Jarve indicated that he was ready. 

‘*Now all watch for the ball,’’ continued the 








grave. 

Grinder moved away, and the 
tavern was abandoned and at 
last fell into ruin. 

It was 1848 before the state 
legislature took up the matter of 
honoring the explorer. His grave 
was sought out, and his bones 
disinterred and identified. Then 
a county was carved out of the 
surrounding counties, having the 
grave for its center, and was 
named Lewis. 

A few acres about the grave 
were set aside for a reservation, 
and over the body was erected a 
plain shaft of granite on a rough 
pyramid. 

The other day, when I set out 
on foot to visit this monument,— 
for it is miles from any railway,— 
I had come within two miles of 
it, in fact, to the nearest house, 
before I found any one who had 
ever visited it, or knew even 
remotely the story of the man it 
commemorated. 

While Portland and St. Louis 
are preparing great world’s fairs 
to celebrate the centennials of the 
deeds of Lewis and Clark, and of 
the great purchase, the hero of 
the exploration, the first governor 
of the new country, lies unre- 
membered in the Tennessee 
forest. 

I trudged for many miles along 
the ancient Natchez Trace—here 
forgotten and almost invisible— 
in order to reach the monument, 
and when I came to it almost 
passed it by. 

The monument bears on its rude 
but substantial base the following inscription: 

Meriwether Lewis, born near Charlottesville, 
Va., August 18, 1774, died October 11, 1809, aged 35 
years, 

An officer of the regular army, private secretary 
to President Jefferson, commander of the expedi- 
tion to the Oregon in 1803-1806, governor of the 
Territory of Louisiana, his melancholy death 
occurred where this monument now stands and 
under which rest his mortal remains. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson: His courage 
was undaunted, his firmness and perseverance 
yielded to nothing but impossibilities; a rigid 
disciplinarian, yet tender as a father of those 
confided to his charge; honest, disinterested, 
liberal, with a sound understanding and a scrupu- 
lous fidelity to truth. 

Erected by the legislature of Tennessee, A. D. 
1848. 

How many young men of to-day merit or 
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** NOW WE ARE GOING TO LOAD THE GUN! ”’ 


master. ‘‘The gun is aimed out over Follet’s 
Pond. You may, perhaps, see the projectile 
strike the snow and ice there. Are you ready, 
Jarvis? Now!’’ 

Uncle Jarve jerked the lever back, and above 
the hum of the gear we heard a low, rumbling 
sound, and after a few seconds saw snow fly 
up far off on the pond in several places, as the 
stones struck and went skipping on toward the 
other shore. The people cheered. 


But suddenly something went wrong. There 


was a crackling noise, a grinding and snapping. 
The end of the log barrel, that was fixed to 
point off on the pond, swung round with a 
crash, knocking all the slabs off the cupola on 
that side. 

Uncle Jarve jumped out of it, like a cat out 
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which so little care is taken, and to which so 
few pilgrims go as to the explorer’s lonely 
tomb in the Tennessee forest ? 
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of a basket, slid down the steep 
roof, off the eaves, and landed 
on the ice of the trout-hole, on 
the farther side of the mill. 

Master Tollbash also jumped 
out on the front side, as the log 
barrel came sweeping round, 
and slid down the roof and off upon a tier of 
shingle bunches, from which he fell into snowy 
sawdust. Several ran to help him up, and in 
truth he needed aid. His left ankle was 
wrenched. 

But most of us were ‘‘ looking out for 
number one,’’ scudding to cover among the tiers 
of shingle bunches or running for home. For 
above the crash in the cupola we had heard a 
stone hum over our heads, as the log cannon 
swung round. That stone struck up near the 
road, where one man—a belated spectator—was 
now just coming down to the mill. It threw 
snow over him, and thinking, apparently, that 
he was already too near, we saw him turn 
and run as if the high sheriff were after him. 

Three or four other stones went flying to 
various points of the compass, and then the log 
eannon crashed clear round the circle; the 
whole cupola collapsed and fell off the mill roof. 
The iron straps that held the hollow log to the 
fly-wheel rim broke, and the log itself came 
rolling down. Still the fly-wheel hummed, like 
a big and vicious wasp; but the hopper and 
centrifugal groove were by this time empty of 
stones, and my father, who was also present, 
ran in and shut the mill gate. 

The ‘‘audience’’ came out from the bushes 
and from behind tiers of shingles, and a few 
bethought themselves to go round the mill to 
look for Uncle Jarve. ‘They found him sitting 
on the ice. He@had fallen as much as fifteen 
feet from the eaves, and was pretty badly 
shaken up. His nose was bleeding, and he 
was holding his handkerchief to it, already 
much discolored. As one unsympathetic by- 
stander remarked, ‘‘Jarve naturally struck on 
the biggest part of him!’”” He got up and went 
off home, walking rather stiffly. 

In reality, Uncle Jarve had come off much 

, better than the master, whose 
leg and ankle were badly 
sprained. He came to school 
with a crutch for the remaining 
three weeks of the term. He 
did not say much more to us 
about the centrifugal gun, and 
he is said to have advised Uncle 
Jarve to drop it—at least for 
the present. 

The state of ruraj 
public opinion concern- 
ing the shingle-machine 
gun was pretty well 
summed up in what 
Charley Follet’s father 
said the next day. 
‘*The plaguy thing fired 
stones fast enough,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ but great 
Sancho! ’twas as much 
as anybody’s life was 
worth to be near it!’’ 

With all the austerity 
of a much older brother, 
my father bade Uncle 
Jarve let the thing 
alone in future. Gran<- 
father and Grand- 
mother Adams also 
labored with him to 
that end. 

But little do they 
know of the sacred fire 
that burns in the heart 
of a born inventor who 
think that good advice, 
sneers, gibes, jails or 
the prayers of kindred 
can dissuade him from 
his bent. A purpose 
beyond theman himself 
urges him on. 

Uncle Jarve moped 
round all the rest of 
that winter. Toward spring he was obliged to 
take the vertical shaft and fly-wheel down, for 
they wished to saw shingles again at the mill. 

The ‘‘hydraulic douser’’ was also found one 
day in a demolished condition. Some one had 
chopped the cider-barrel, pump and pipes in 
pieces with an ax. It was supposed to be an 
act of revenge on the part of Lyman Bassett, 
the boy who had suffered from it the previous 
summer. 

The unprogressive elements of his enviroi- 
ment gained ground on Uncle Jarve, and seemed 
to be squeezing the life out of his genius. Ie 
missed Master Tollbash, the first who had ever 
given him a word of praise or encouragement. 

Deprived of his wholesome influence, Uncle 
Jarve waxed morose again, and soon came to 












loggerheads with his neighbors and relatives. 
Perhaps it was discouragement; he looked 
gloomy, and when Uncle Jarve looked gloomy 
he was indeed a sight! His natural homeliness 
came out strongly. He seemed inert; and 
emboldened by his sluggishness, Napoleon and 
I began to hoot at him across the road, for 
we had learned that some of the women had 
secretly made way with the squirt-gun. 

We paid dearly for our insubordination, how- 
ever, for one day in March Uncle Jarve surprised 
us alone in the sap-house at the sugar-maple 
grove. He stole up and fastened us in, and 
then having descended on us through the ‘ ‘steam 
hole’’ in the roof, he took us in hand, one after 
the other, and held our heads in a kettle of cold, 
half-boiled sap till we vowed the most abject 
fealty, civility and loyalty. 

We went home with sugar in our hair and 
far down our backs; and again there was a 
passage at arms between mother and Uncle 
Jarve. 

I make no doubt that the centrifugal gun 
was heavy on his mind all this time, and 
throughout the spring and summer. In August 
he made a fresh start with it, thanks to the 
generosity of his one tried friend. 

In a newly cleared lot between Grandfather 
Adams’s farm and the Whitcomb place, belong- 
ing to the latter, there had sprung up a great 
quantity of blackberry bushes; and for two 
years the berries had been very plentiful there. 

Strictly speaking, the berries belonged to the 
Whitcombs ; but after the easy custom of country 
people, Napoleon and I used to go there berry- 
ing. 

We had made a cut across through the bushy 
pasture and were there one afternoon, when we 
heard a queer, familiar sound, and knew that 
Tilly and her older, deaf-mute brother, Loren, 
were also gathering berries not far away. The 
blackberry bushes grew so rank and tall that 
half a dozen persons might be in the lot at once, 
and yet keep out of sight of one another. 

The case of this Loren Whitcomb was a very 
singular one. He had been frightened into 
spasms, when a little child, by a large, strange 
dog that set upon him. Always after that he 
made constantly, every few seconds, an odd, 
semispasmodic sound— Ookry! It could be 
heard a considerable distance. 

He had made this sound night and day, 
month in and month out, for twenty-two years, 
although when asleep at night it was not as 
loud, and one could merely see that when very 
sound asleep he jumped at regular intervals 
and uttered a little whoop in his throat. But 
by day, in the house and when he was out-of- 
doors, one could hear him very plainly saying, 
“‘Ookry, ookry, ookry!’’ after every eight or 
ten seconds. 

It must have been a sad affliction to have 
such an unfortunate in the family. This poor 
deaf-and-dumb brother was usually following 
Tilly about, to be cared for; and the moment 
we heard ‘‘Ookry !’’ we knew that she and Loren 
were picking berries not far away. We went 
on filling our pails, but kept out of sight, at a 
little distance, among the tall stalks. 

Then after a while we heard Tilly talking 
with some one, and knew that it was not Loren, 
with whom she communicated only by signs. 
Napoleon peeped over the bushes. 

“It’s Uncle Jarve,’’ he whispered, drawing 
suddenly down again. We heard them talking 
in low tones for some time. 

They were all blackberrying and came slowly 
nearer to us, and we heard Uncle Jarve say, 
“Sheep are high now. You can get a good 
price for them, Tilly. They will fetch six 
dollars a head. That would be thirty-six dollars. 
If I had thirty I could start it again.’’ 

‘*But, Jarvis,’’ Tilly replied, “‘I don’t know 
what mother would say to me!’’ 

‘* You’re eighteen now,’’ replied Uncle Jarve. 
**You can sell them if you’ve a mind to.’’ 

“*Yes, I know,’’ replied Tilly; and there 
was a pause filled with ‘‘Ookry, ookry, ookry!’’ 

In the country people are, as a rule, well- 
versed in the affairs of their neighbors; and 
even from the little we had overheard, Napoleon 
and I surmised that the sheep referred to were 
Tilly’s flock of six cossets which her great-aunt, 
Tilly Appleton,—after whom she was named,— 
had given her two years previously. We could 
understand, too, that Uncle Jarve was coaxing 
her to sell them and let him have the money to 
buy materials for the shingle-machine gun. 

Rather shamelessly we held our ears intent 
for more, but for a while heard only Loren’s 
strange utterance. 

“Tf I had just that much, Tilly, I could 
start the thing all right,’’ Uncle Jarve remarked, 
after a long pause. 

‘*But what would it really be good for?’’ 
Tilly asked, gently. 

“It will be the greatest gun ever invented!’ 
exclaimed Uncle Jarve. ‘‘It can be run by 
water-power or steam-power. Forts and towns 
can be defended with it. Streams of balls can 
be fired from it without stopping to reload.’’ 

Uncle Jarve, in fact, ran on at great length 
and grew enthusiastic ; but even after he paused, 
Tilly did not reply for some time, and we heard 
only, ‘‘Ookry, ookry, ookry !’’ 

‘But don’t you think, Jarvis, that there are 
too many guns and too much fighting in the 
world already ?’’ she asked. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ replied Uncle Jarve. 
** There’s got to be fighting done, anyhow. And 
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if 1 ean make this centrifugal gun work, as I 
almost know I can, it will be worth a million 
dollars !’’ 

That sounded so large to Napoleon and me 
that we came near laughing out, and did make 
a little noise which Uncle Jarve noticed. 

‘*Didn’t you hear something then ?’’ said he 
to Tilly, in a low tone. 

“*T guess it was Loren,”’ replied Tilly. 

“But I saw the two woodchucks wandering 
off this way, with their pails, a while ago,” 
said Uncle Jarve. ‘‘If I could catch them 
listening round here, I would warm their jackets 
for them!’’ he added, and cut a circle round 
through the high briers to intercept us; but 
Napoleon and I were crawling softly away. 
We reached the log fence, crept out between the 
two bottom logs, and contrived to steal off home 
unobserved. Nor did we dare mention what 
we had overheard to any one, because we knew 
that Uncle Jarve would trace it round to us, 
and we had not forgotten the sap-kettle. 

In fact, Uncle Jarve crossed the road to our 
yard that evening after supper. For an entire 
minute or so he stared hard at Napoleon and 
me, with a most menacing look. He did not 
speak, or say anything to us, but we knew that 
look meant that if we had heard anything, and 
told it, he would take it out of our skins, 
and that even the sanctuary of home might fail 
to protect us. 

About a fortnight later it was observed that 
Uncle Jarve was working—actually working! 

He was taking down an old shed adjoining 
one of the barns, working rapidly, yet carefully 
preserving every stick of timber and every board, 
even drawing out and saving all the old nails. 
The lumber thus obtained he drew down to the 
old shingle-mill and immediately began building 
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Drawn by W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


CARRIED OFF 


N the spring of 18— I was one of a very 

congenial party on board the Peninsular 

and Oriental steamship Bombay, bound for 
England. Among us were three or four army 
officers and as many civil service officials—cos- 
mopolitans, all of them; men who had seen 
and done much, and could tell a good story. 

In fact, story-telling was always the order of 
the day. Each of us in turn took the part of a 
Scheherezade. Tom Carmody was the sole 
exception, yet Major Hardwell assured us that 
Tom had the best story of all. 

Carmody was an official in the Indian civil 
service. He was a quiet man, with a small 
but wiry frame. His left shoulder was dis- 
torted, and the arm itself was withered and 
practically useless. The story that Major 
Ifardwell referred to had to do with these 
injuries. 

It required considerable finesse to induce 
Carmody to talk about the matter, but finally 
he succumbed to the unanimous entreaty. 
While the rest of us lounged in our chairs 
under the awning on the quarter-deck, Car- 
mody told us his story. We could see by the 
upright way in which he sat and the little 
beads of perspiration that came out on his fore- 
head that the memory of it had not faded 
appreciably. 

**Five years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘Il was in a 
remote part of the Rajputana district, looking 
after some affairs of our civil administration. 
My station was in a wild region of woods and 
jungles, with native villages tucked here and 
there among them. The bungalow stood in a 
wide cleared space, with a single strip of jungle 
making into the opening from the south, and 
ending about one hundred yards from the com- 
pound. 

**T found soon after my arrival that besides 
the heat and mosquitoes, the country had some 
other unpleasant features. From time to time 
accounts drifted to me that some person had 
been carried away by a man-eating tiger that 
haunted the neighborhood. The native villagers 
were the only sufferers from these depredations, 
and no one thought for a moment that the tiger 
might approach my bungalow, with the laborers’ 
cabins round it, and dogs and people always 
moving about. Moreover, I learned that the 
officers of the —th, at the military station 


a new story above the roof of that battered old 
structure. He did all the work himself. He 
was what country people call ‘‘smart’’ in hand- 
ling tools, and within two weeks he had his 
new story on and the roof covered. 

Immediately afterward he set up the long, 
vertical log shaft again, extending from the 
water-wheel in the basement to this new upper 
story. His object evidently was to have the fly- 
wheel of his proposed gun in a room all by 
itself, with only a ladder and trap-door leading 
up to it. He now slept there at night, and in 
fact was there all the time, except when he was 
at his meals. 

One day, about the first of October, we saw 
Uncle Jarve harness one of the work-horses 
into the farm wagon and drive away. He was 
gone three or four days, and came back in the 
night. It was probably then that he drew 
home certain ironwork for a stationary rim to 
the fly-wheel and a section of iron pipe, ten 
feet in length, for the gun-barrel. 

About this time, too, it became known that 
Tilly Whitcomb had sold her flock of cossets, 
contrary to her mother’s wishes. Beyond doubt 
this was the money that paid for the ironwork 
which Uncle Jarve drew home by night. 

Our schoolmaster that fall and winter was 
wholly inferior to Mr. Tollbash, and proved to 
be a self-important, incompetent fellow, chiefly 
interested in waiting upon the older girls of the 
district. After attending school a few days, 
Uncle Jarve had words with him concerning 
an example in algebra, and did not come again. 
We saw hardly anything more of Uncle Jarve 
while school was keeping. He had set up an 
old box stove at the shingle-mill, and was there 
most of the time. But trouble was brewing. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








BY A TIGER. 


fifteen miles away, were organizing a grand 
hunt for the man-eater, and this helped allay 
any uneasiness I might have felt. 

‘‘One hot afternoon, shortly after I had 
received this cheering intelligence, I was stroll- 
ing listlessly about the compound with my pet 
fox-terrier, Fanny. Presently the dog, who 
had been burrowing in a brush heap, routed 
out a big wood-rat. The rodent dashed for the 
jungle, with Fanny after him, and I, welcom- 
ing any kind of excitement, ran on behind her. 

**It happened with the smoothness of a pre- 
arranged plan. As the rat gained the spur of 
jungle something yellow and black flashed out of 
the cover and came in a lithe curve toward me. 
I tried to bound to one side, but tripped and fell. 

**As I lay for a moment face downward, I 
heard the hoarse croak of jackdaws and Fanny’s 
shrill bark. Then upon my back and side 
came the fierce clutch of wide-spreading claws. 
A ferocious snarl sounded at my ear, a hot, 
fetid breath puffed in my face, and the terrible 
teeth crunched my shoulder. I was vaguely 
conscious of being fiercely flung about as a rat 
might be shaken by a terrier. The next thing 
I felt was the scratching and flapping of high 
grass and bushes in my face as I revived 
enough to realize that a man-eater had me in 
his deadly grip, and was bearing me swiftly 
through the jungle. 

‘*My mind was perfectly clear, but strangely 
enough I felt no pain and little fear, although 
fully assured that my fate was sealed. The 
thought came to me that perhaps my back was 
broken by the first terrible shaking. Then I 
languidly wondered whether the tiger would 
attempt to swim a winding, muddy lagoon that 
divided the jungle, or would turn up or down 
its bank. 

**Suddenly the brute stopped, as if listening, 
then changed its course, and the swift bounds 
gave place to a crouching, crawling movement 
as it crept into the densest part of the jungle. 
It continually turned its head to the left, 
whence there frequently came to my ears the 
sound of horns and the throbbing note of tom- 
toms, and very faintly the cries of natives. 
The thought at once occurred to me that the 
hunting-party was organized, and must have 
started that day to rout out the man-eater. 





“The force of beaters, which was clearly 
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large, must have been dispersed between the 
tiger and his den, for the beast, instead of run- 
ning away from them, dragged me beneath a 


low bush in a little open space grown up with 
high grass and surrounded by a thick growth 








of bamboo. There for the first time he put me 
down, and with one free paw on my chest, 
remained motionless, listening to the sound of 


the coming line of beaters. 

“You have, perhaps, watched the feeding of 
a tiger in a menagerie. If so, you have noticed 
the look of ferocity and apprehension with 
which he seizes the piece of meat thrown to 
him and crouches behind it, his ears drawn 
back and teeth and claws showing. 

“This was the spectacle that I, the destined 
dinner of the brute, beheld as the shifting 
tumult of sound indicated the advance of the 
army of beaters through the jungle. With 
half-shut eyes I lay motionless on my back, 
feigning death, for at this period the display of 
life on my part would have caused him instantly 
to end all chances of my escape by killing me 
outright. 

“Soon the beating of a tom-tom sounded, 
apparently not a dozen paces away, with the 
noise of men forcing their way through the 
undergrowth. A young tiger would have 
bolted off or dashed out upon the disturbers, 
but a man-eater acquires from his evil famili- 
arity with mankind a great degree of cunning, 
and when once he has chosen his hiding-place, 
can hardly be driven from it except by actual 
discovery. Hidden in the long grass, my 
horrible captor, his paws now tucked beneath 
him, lay as flat as a log upon the ground, his 
under jaw resting upon my chest. 

‘*The tom-tom kept on thumping near at 
hand, and a stone thrown by a beater crashed 

into the undergrowth a little to my right. 

Another stone rustled over my head and 

struck the tiger in the side; but without a 

sound he cowered and lay motionless. The 

chances were great that the hunters might 
pass on either side of us, and beat onward 
through the jungle, leaving the tiger in their 
rear to steal away to some safe retreat. 
“From off on the right and left came the 
noise of beaters who had passed the spot 
where I lay, and the feeble ray of hope that 
had warmed my dull consciousness was fast 
vanishing. For me to have called out would 
have been to insure my instant death; but 
had I desired to do so, I could no more have 
uttered a sound than a person in a trance. 
**With a rustle of the long grass there 
appeared in the open space a little native 
cur, barking as if he surmised the place 
where the tiger lay, and wanted to get at 
him. Suddenly spying the beast directly 
before him, he changed his fierce demon- 
stration toa yell of abject terror, and tarning 
tail, darted back. Immediately the bamboos 
parted, and there came into view the erect 
form and dark, soldierly face of a sepoy 
in uniform, carrying in his hand an Enfield 
rifle. The consternation of the dog had aroused 
his caution, and probably prevented him from 
actually walking upon the tiger. 

**It was too late for him to draw back. His 
somber eye took in the situation with a quick- 
ened gleam; the color of his face became ashy 
brown, and he stood motionless, nerving him- 
self as one might who was waiting to receive 
the shots of a firing-party. 

“His soldierly training and habit did not 
forsake him. As the tiger lifted his head with 
a deep, menacing growl, he threw his rifle to 
his shoulder in military fashion and fired. 

**The white belly of the beast flashed for a 
moment across my vision, and the sepoy went 
down beneath the smashing paws. But the 
tiger was thinking more of flight than of 
revenge. His loud growls had betrayed his 
presence to the beaters. The horns and tom- 
toms ceased, and there came a gathering outery 
of voices about the place. 

‘*Without stopping to finish his new victim, 
the tiger turned and crept back through the 
grass, past me into the wall of bamboos. 

‘*There ensued a period of suspense, broken 
at last by loud calls in English and Hindu- 
stani, a quick succession of rifle-shots, and 
shouts of ‘There he is! Quick, now! Don’t 
miss him for your life!’ and the tiger, driven 
back, came into my view again. 

** As he crouched for a moment, snarling sav- 
agely, Lieutenant Clanman of the —th Native 
came out of the bamboos. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the Scotchman lowered the muzzle of 
his rifle and fired pointblank into the face of 
the menacing beast. 

‘*The tiger jumped toward him, but fell short, 
and sinking upon one shoulder, whirled about 
two or three times, snapping and tearing at 
sticks and herbage. Then, with a quiver of 
its whole frame, it lay outstretched and quiet, 
past all mischief. 

** At the call that the tiger was slain, hunters 
and beaters gathered about its lifeless body. 
They came to the fallen sepoy,—seriously hurt, 
poor fellow!—and so discovered me. At the 
revulsion to hope that ensued with their pres- 
ence, my sensibilities returned, and I began to 
suffer excruciating agony from my crushed 
shoulder. I fainted as I was lifted from the 
ground, and knew no more until I found 
myself upon my bed at the bungalow, in the 
care of the military surgeon, who, fortunately 
for me, was a member of the hunting-party.”’ 

































































































CURRENT TOPICS. 


nay schools have always been America’s 
boast. Yet here,is New York City, with 
more than fifty thousand children unable to find 
accommodation in the public schools. This 
shows how difficult it is to make good the 
boast, the country grows so rapidly. 
he water-cure for the mob spirit has its 
advocates. A new stand-pipe has just been 
erected at an Indiana county jail, and the hose 
is to be turned on rioters in the future. Men 
who have tried it say that it is more effective 
than bullets. It certainly is more humane. 
A advertises in a New York paper for 
‘‘a boy who never saw a ball game; one 
who does not know the difference between third 
base and a foul ball.’’ It is easy to sympathize 
with this employer, who has evidently had 
troubles with boys who go to ball games when 
they should be on duty. But the kind of boy 
he asks for would be difficult to find. 
ea comes from London that a millionaire 
has offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
to any one who will deliver to him a specimen 
of the flea that lives on the arctic foxes, 
Besides, he has fitted out a ship himself, to be 
sent in search of the flea. ‘The vessel is called 
Forget Me Not, a name appropriate enough, 
as every one who has been intimately acquainted 
with fleas will admit. 
H’ pleasant it is not to be worried this 
autumn over the winter’s coal supply. 
Last year’s experiences in many parts of the 
country have led to the purchase of more than 
the usual amount of coal during the summer. 
Most householders, as they see the black 
diamonds piled away in their bins, feel a 
heightened appreciation of their value. The 
anniversary even of a misfortune may be worth 
recalling. my 
ong-range ‘‘candidating’’ with a happy result 
is reported by the Jewish Chronicle. 
Hungarian Jews in Chicago wrote to their native 
land, and asked to have an orthodox rabbi, 
able to preach to them in their-own tongue, 
recommended to them. ‘The recommended can- 
didate took his best discourses, and talked them 
into a phonograph. When the records were 
reproduced in Chicago the preacher was chosen, 
and a handsome salary was voted to him. 
soe great yacht-race brings out the suggestion 
that because the craft employed are mere 
racing-machines contests of this sort are of less 
value to the art of ship construction than if the 
test of speed were between boats designed in 
accordance with certain practical needs. But 
this criticism might be made to apply to most 
sports. There is always the liability that games 
of skill will be developed or refined beyond the 
point where the generality of people can hope 
to participate. ire 


eo Goldwin Smith, who is mentally alert 
at eighty-one, attributes his long life to the 
fact that he was not overworked when he was 
at school. He began life with a weak consti- 
tution, and the absence of any forcing system 
during his early years, he believes, gave him 
opportunity to acquire the strength which has 
been usefully expended in many directions since. 
There is both suggestion and comfort here for 
those parents whose children must advance 
slowly because they are not strong. 
he associations of the guillotine are so grim 
that the mere sound of the word almost 
causes one to shudder. But a merciful ase of 
the instrument does something to relieve it of 
its dread import. ‘The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has installed in 
the market of Gottenborg, Sweden, a guillotine 
for the decapitation of fowl. The public bought 
the equipment, and the process will be an object- 
Jesson in the humane execution of a necessary 
and sometimes a cruelly performed task. 
wenty-five years ago college students culti- 
vated the hair on their faces more than do the 
students of to-day. A picture of the Columbia 
College boat crew which won the Henley chal- 
lenge cup in 1878 discloses the fact that not one 
of the young men had a smooth face. Two of 
them wore mustaches, two mustaches and side- 
whiskers, and one had side - whiskers only. 
‘The present-day student cultivates the hair on 
the top of his head, but leaves his jaw and 
mouth unencambered for the college yell. 
he list of the great names of the sea contains 
that of no braver gentleman, no truer or 
more unselfish Christian than Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell, of the mission to the deep-sea fisher- 
men. His article, on another page, describing 
the work of the mission in Labrador, should, 
therefore, be unusually interesting to Compan- 
ion readers. No doctor ever treated patients 
with greater tenderness and sympathy, or for 
smaller fees. No minister ever preached more 
unconventional sermons, or-more effective ones. 
His texts are men themselves, and his words 
are deeds. For the “truck system,’’ which 
kept the fishermen in the perpetual slavery of 
debt, he has given them codperative stores. For 
their sickness and wounds he furnishes medicine 
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and care; for their nakedness, clothing; for 
their hunger, food. Best of all, he is teaching 
them to help themselves, and inspiring in them 
respect and love for religion as a service due 
from us to others. 


ld folks who tell us that ‘‘the seasons are 

‘changing ’’ seem to be sustained, to a 
certain extent, by two English scientists who 
have recently debated the question. Mr. Mac- 
dowall of the Royal Meteorological Society says 
we are probably entering on a period of wetter 
weather, which will reach its height about 1911. 
Doctor Lockyer, the astronomer, has arrived at 
the same result in another way, by connecting 
the weather with sun-spots, but his prognosti- 
cation is even more depressing, for he believes 
the ‘‘climax of the wet period’’ will not come 
until the year 1913. The man who does not 
know enough to go in when it rains will need 
to take care that nobody borrows his umbrella. 


* 8 , 
GIVING. 


We give ourselves; and be we great or small, 
Thus are we made like Him Who giveth all. 
Christina @. Rossettt. 


* © 


MACEDONIA. 


complete explanation of the outrages in 
Macedonia is not easy to frame, because 
there are so many reasons for the condi- 

tions in European Turkey. 

In the first place, it should be noted that 
the district is inhabited by hostile and jealous 
races. Turks, Albanians, Servians, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, and a few others live side by side, each 
with peculiar customs, and each dissatisfied with 
the rule of the sultan. Then they have not the 
same religion. The Mohammedan looks down 
on the Christian andthe Jew; the Greek 
Christian cannot tolerate the Protestant, and 
the Catholic regards the Armenian as a heretic. 

‘The task of governing a population of hostile 
races, with differing religions, all within a com- 
paratively narrow area, is difficult at best. But 
Turkish government is bad. The administra- 
tion of justice is so uncertain that the foreign 
powers have insisted that their citizens accused 
of crime shall be tried in consular courts. But 
the ‘Turkish subject must submit to the judicial 
imperfections of the native courts. Consequently 
justice, as the American understands it, is 
unknown to the average subject of the sultan. 

Along with the corrupt and procrastinating 
courts the people have to endure the extortion 
of the tax-gatherers, who levy what taxes they 
choose without interference from any superior 
so long as the required sum is sent to Constanti- 
nople. Out of the uncertainties of the financial 
administration have developed the complications 
arising from an unpaid and dissatisfied army, 
to say nothing of unpaid officials in all other 
departments. 

Then, to cap the pyramid of folly, the sultan 
attempts to look after all the details of admin- 
istration, a task beyond the physical power of 
any man. Important matters are delayed, and 
the impatient people take things into their own 
hands. 

On this fertile field of discontent the political 
agitator sows his seed of insurrection. It was 
the Macedonian revolutionary committee which 
held Miss Stone, the missionary, for a ransom, 
that it might get money to carry on its work. 
The patriots on occasion pose as brigands, and 
brigands, when it serves their purpose, calf 
themselves patriots. 

In the hope of bettering matters, Austria and 
Russia prepared a plan last winter for improv- 
ing the financial, judicial and civil administra- 
tion of the district, and the sultan accepted it. 
So far as the plan was applied it failed to 
pacify the discontented, and serious insurrection 
began in August. What the outcome will be is 
useless to prophesy. We know only that trouble 
will continue until the district is governed by a 
strong man who does justly and loves mercy. 
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LORD SALISBURY. 


hether the late Lord Salisbury will be 

called great in fifty years will depend 

largely on the standards which prevail 
then. He certainly was one of the most con- 
siderable figures of his generation. 

When, as Lord Robert Cecil, the younger son 
of a great nobleman, he earned his daily bread 
by writing for London newspapers, he exhibited 
unusual qualities. He faced the prospect of a 
life of toil with calm courage. He married the 
woman of his choice, equally poor, and made 
a home for her, and was fast making a name for 
himself. Then his elder brother died, and he 
became the heir to his father’s titles and estates. 
The change made a difference in his style of 
living; the man, Robert Cecil, was the same. 

He did not have to die to be called a states- 
man, although he was called ‘‘a man of wood 
painted to look like iron’’ by those who, like 
Bismarck, believed in the frequent exercise of 
brute force in government. His unwillingness 
to yield to popular clamor for war when a dis- 
pute could be settled amicably preserved the 
world’s peace at the time of the Venezuelan 
boundary discussion with the United States, 
and his recognition of inevitable tendencies in 
the East prevented a war in China against 
certain phases of Russian aggression. He was 








a man of peace, who looked far enough into the 
future to see the futility of fighting over ques- 
tions which, could be settled in other ways. 

Those who believe that he who can prevent 
war with honor is greater than he who rushes 
headlong into battle will regard the dead 
English leader as a great man. 
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THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Fade then and fall. Thou hast had all 
That life can give. Ask somewhat now of death. 
Richard Garnett. 


® © 
GIRLS WHO WORK AT HOME. 


(Cir Sectana of a family paper published 
in Seotland are discussing the relative 
rewards of girls who work at home and 
those employed outside. The girls who help 
their mothers in the housework complain that, 
although teachers have a long summer holiday 
and girls in shops and offices get a week’s or a 
fortnight’s vacation, frequently with salary, the 
**housework girl’? is expected to keep at work 
the year round. 

Again it is asserted that the girl who stays 
at home has to work harder and longer than the 
one who takes a situation in which the hours 
are specified. Above all, it is charged that the 
housework girl receives less consideration from 
the family than those who are “bringing in 
money’’—that no one seems to realize that she 
saves her household the wages which otherwise 
might have to be paid to a servant. 

Elderly contributors to the discussion, who 
wish, apparently, to reconcile the housework 
girl to her position, have pointed out that she 
will make a better wife than the girl who has 
had no experience in the management of a 
household. But to this the complainants have 
retorted that their opportunities to marry are 
comparatively limited anyway, because the 
sisters who are employed outside the home have 
so many more chances to meet eligible young 
men. 

Such a discussion might easily become general 
and continuous, for American as well as Scotch 
girls are directly interested in it, and arguments 
on both sides abound. . Yet when all is said the 
fact remains that no one can determine for 
another whether she personally should make 
herself useful in the home or seek employment 
elsewhere. The question is not so much one of 
advantages to be gained as it is of duty to be 


done. 
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A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

o recent public gift contains possibilities 
N of greater usefulness than the donation 

of a million dollars, with another million 
conditional, to establish a school of journalism 
at Columbia University in New York City. 

Newspaper men have always ridiculed the 
idea of ‘‘schools of journalism.’’ Even the name 
journalist they consider an affectation, and prefer 
to be called newspaper men. Their trade, they 
assert, cannot be taught, but must be ‘ ‘picked 
up” in newspaper offices by men peculiarly 
fitted for it. 

This claim is true only in part. Professional 
men learn their profession by practising it. 
The law school does not make lawyers nor the 
medical school physicians; but these schools 
lay a broad foundation of systematized knowl- 
edge necessary to both medicine and law. So 
a school of journalism, although it cannot make 
great journalists, can improve the preparation 
of those who intend to do newspaper work. As 
part of a great university, it ought to give to 
journalism a new dignity by deepening the 
sense of responsibility in those who write for 
the press. 

“In our work,” said a noted editor, recently, 
‘‘we need the dignity, independence and moral 
pride which is born of the consciousness of 
exact knowledge. Training in the moral prin- 
ciples involved in public affairs, a moral devel- 
opment founded on knowledge broad and deep, 
will make a journalist mentally disdainful as 
well as morally antagonistic to wrong-doing.”’ 

This is the service which a school of journal- 
ism may perform. The establishment of such a 
school on a large scale is in the best sense an 
event of national importance. 
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THE COUNTY FAIR. 


either an astrologer nor a meteorologist is 
N needed to forecast the interesting events 
for September. ‘About nhow,’’ as the 
almanac-makers put it, ‘‘county fairs may be 
expected.’’ Posters appear on rural fences, 
and groups gather at the blacksmith’s shop to 
discuss the entries for the three-year-old and 
the free-for-all class. The women have finished 
the fancy-work they intend to exhibit, and are 
nearly through with the preserving. As for 
the younger members of the family, there is at 
least a welcome interruption in the routine of 
life. 

That is the superficial aspect of an institution 
which is characteristic of American rural life ; 
but there is more to it than appears on the 
surface. The county fair has a long and honor- 
able pedigree. lt comes down to us from the 
rural fairs of England and Scotland and [reland, 
introduced by the early settlers of this country, 
and fostered and improved by their children. 
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It has played a good part in American life, 
encouraging agriculture, improving the breed of 
horses and other farm animals, keeping alive a 
love for art even where it has been unable to 
teach a knowledge of it, and in general fostering 
the homely but useful and wholesome things of, 
life. 

Its best work, perhaps, has been of a social 
sort. This annual gathering of families and 
individuals has provided—formerly, perhaps, 
more than now—the opportunity for making 
and renewing friendships, interchanging ideas, 
getting news and, in general, broadening the 
outlook. 

Changes in the conditions of farm life have 
made the agricultural fair less of a social neces- 
sity than it once was, but they seem not to have 
lessened its popularity. We still gaze with 
unaffected joy at the largest pumpkin, and hang 
our wreaths of laurel on the neck of the prize 
porker. 
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A TOUCH OF POETRY. 


t was hot, very hot; the car was close and 

cindery. An overdressed girl across the aisle 
was chewing gum, working her jaws to the 
exasperation of the beholder; a cial 
traveller, who carried a “line” of perfumery, was 
testing his samples, and heavy wafts of sickish 
sweetness floated abroad as he sniffed. A baby 
was crying; a small child patrolled the aisle, 
lurching wildly into his fellow passengers as 
the train swung round curves, and occasionally 
tumbling over ends of projecting dress-suit cases. 
An apoplectic old gentleman, with rolls of pink fat 
at the back of his neck, drowsed uncomfortably, 
waking himself from his naps with explosive 
snorts; a thin, pale woman leaned back, looking 
faint, with a fan in one hand and a vial of salts in 
the other. The mercury stood at ninety-five. 

“O dear!” moaned one of two women travelling 
incompany. “Isn’tthis dreadful? The heat alone 
is killing; and then it’s all so stuffy and sordid 
and hurried and hateful! We rush and we suffer, 
and there isn’t even an alleviation. 

“It makes me remember my travelling abroad 
last summer about this time. We didn’t 
hurry; much of the way we coached; and the 
temperature was perfect. Everybody was com- 
fortable and polite, and all sorts of pretty, poetic 
little things kept happening that it is a delight to 
remember. 

“Let—me—see: this is the fifteenth, isn’t it? 
Well, on the fifteenth we were coaching in the 
lake region, and the dear little rosy-faced English 
children ran after the coach and tossed sprigs of 
red rowan-berries into our laps. Of course we 
threw them pennies; but it didn’t seem like mere 
buying and selling—it was much more charming 
and poetic.” 

The train slowed up, and the water-lily boy 
came aboard—a homely, thin-shanked, bare- 
legged, red - headed little youngster, with an 
armful of sweet white lilies, cool green pads and 
trailing red-brown stems. A suggestion of crystal 
waters, quiet coves and dipping boughs seemed 
to float in with their fragrance. 

The women bought; the apoplectic old man 
choked himself awake, and nearly had a fatal 
attack in his struggle with his pocketbook. The 
drummer banished his bottles and the chewing- 
gum girl her soiled paper novel, and both bought 
flowers. The pallid woman, in a burst of extrava- 
gance, took a dozen, and buried her face in them. 
But the tired mother with the baby and the 
tumbling child could not afford any, although she 
looked longingly, and the baby clutched for them. 

The boy noticed. 

“Want some, kid?” he said, laying a generous 
bunch in her lap. “Plenty more in the pond, 
ma’am; and my own kid brother always likes 
*em.” 

He tucked yet another in the hand of the bigger 
tot, who sucked the cool stem in solemn wonder; 
and then hastily slipping out of the door, he swung 
himself off the step as the train started. 

“That was better than the rowan-berries,” said 
the travelled woman, softly. 
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MATCH- MAKING AT LONG RANGE. 


rT young Armenian had taken particular pains 
with his toilet, and when he faced the camera 
he called up his most fascinating smile. He is a 
handsome fellow, and the photographer posed him 
so as to bring out his good looks, besides making 
him appear as prosperous and “substantial” as he 
really is. He wished to look his best, because the 
pictures were intended to win him a wife. 

There are two Armenian orphan asylums in 
Constantinople. Women who are related to him 
and whose discretion he could trust would visi! 
both. First inquiring carefully into the character 
and qualifications of each marriageable girl, they 
would then exhibit the photographs to a chosen 
few. If these orphans liked the young man’s 
appearance, they would be photographed in thei: 
turn, and from their pictures the young man woul 
choose a wife, and would pay her passage to this 
country. 

“But why are you so set on marrying an orphan?’ 
asked the American friend in whom the Armenia! 
had confided. 

“She’s more likely to be contented here,’’ th: 
young man answered. “A girl with a family 
leave behind her might get homesick. Pret: 
soon she’d want to go back and see her mothe! 
I’m good American, going to be, and I want m 
family to like this country best.” 

“Then why don’t you marry an American girl? 
the friend pursued. 

“Like to,”’ was the reply. 
kind—don’t very often marry strangers. 


“American girls—m) 
Hard fo 


a stranger to get acquainted with them, even. 
meet some would marry me right away, but the! 
I wouldn’t marry. Not my kind.” 

Here was a case that called for sympathy; bu 
the sympathy would need to be impartial! 
distributed, as the thoughtful reader will perceiv: 
One might sorrow with the young man who coul 















not win an American girl of “his kind’”—yet how 
could one withhold approval from the girls who 
“kept themselves to themselves” and to their own 
people? 

The young Armenian at least respected them 
for doing so, and his American friend declares 
that a youth so right-minded is good enough to 
be the husband of the most charming Armenian 
orphan in all Constantinople. 
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“ YIDDISH.” 


ow and then we hear the question, “What is 

Yiddish?” There are accounts of the Yiddish 
theater and of books written in that dialect, and 
the Washington Post now gives a definition of it, 
suited to the popular mind. The term is one that 
admits considerable latitude. The Jews now 
living in Russia are descendants of those who 
emigrated there from Germany several centuries 
ago. At that time these people spoke an imperfect 
and rather debased German, which originally 
differed little from the local dialects of the middle 
Rhine. 

Although they used the Hebrew tongue in their 
synagogues, they took to writing in Hebrew 
characters the German, which made their popular 
speech. Thus they not only mystified the Russians, 
but kept their business transactions secret. The 
tongue was called Yiddish, from the German 
Jiidisch. 

The system of writing one language in the 
characters of another is more or less widely in 
use outside of Yiddish. Some of the Russian 
Jews who have settled in this country write 
English in Hebrew characters. It often happens 
that while the unlearned classes of a country can 
master a spoken language not their own, they are 
incapable of using the written alphabet. So it 
may happen that even if a German speak French 
to perfection he may employ the German instead 
of the Roman characters when he sets it down. 

One letter sent to the State Department not long 
ago proved to be a complete puzzle. It was 
written in the Greek alphabet; but when the 
translator began to spell it out, he found the 
language quite unlike modern Greek. Finally it 
was submitted to a Greek merchant, who was well- 
used to the ways of the Orient, and he at once 
explained it as merely a French letter written in 
Greek characters. To him, it was a simple propo- 
sition; for letters written in Greek by Turks, 
with Turkish characters, and in Armenian with 
Greek characters, had been a commonplace of 
his daily business intercourse. 

Yiddish is an important language because it 
embodies so much of the history of the wandering 
and landless Jews. Its latest and highest literary 
development is the poetry of the American Jew, 
Morris Rosenfeld. 
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DECLINED. 


Me" Pond, who was responsible for introducing 
to the public some of the greater and lesser 
lights of the lecture platform, had many an expe- 
rience full of eccentric humor. Sometimes his 
charges met him with the greatest good humor. 
Often those whom he approached felt compelled 
to beat back his persuasions almost at the point 
of the bayonet; for nobody was so persuasive as 
Major Pond. Mr. Kipling replied to a tempting 
proposition : 

“I might do it as soon as I had two mortgages 
on my house, a lien on the horses, and a bill of sale 
on the furniture, and writers’ cramp in both hands; 
but at present I am busy, and contented to go on 
with the regular writing business.” 

The great preacher, Charles Spurgeon, repulsed 
him in an ascending scale of denial. The first 
reply ran: 

“It will only be a waste of time for you to see 
me, as I am not at all in your line.” 

The second said: 

“Your good-natured pertinacity is so admirable 
that I trust you will not waste it upon an impos- 
sible object. The whole United States in bullion 
would not tempt me to deliver one such lecture.” 

The third reply was conclusive: 

“I have, in as plain a manner as possible, 
declined to make your acquaintance, and I beg, 
with all courtesy and decision, to do the same 
again. I know your business, and I have no wish 
to enter upon it further.’ 


THE WESLEYAN SPIRIT. 


he missionary activity of John Wesley and the 
preachers who went with him on his Christian 
conquest of Britain involved many adventures 
and hardships which were met with characteristic 
fortitude and good humor. 

On an excursion into Cornwall Mr. Wesley and 
his companion, Nelson, slept on the floor of the 
cottage in which they found shelteg. Wesley had 
Nelson’s greatcoat for a pillow, and Nelson had 
Burkett’s “Notes on the New Testament.” After 
being there nearly three weeks, one morning about 
daybreak Wesley turned over, and finding his 
companion awake, said, gaily: 

“Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer. I 
have one whole side yet, for the skin is off on but 
one side.” 

Occasionally they were entertained by the people 
who lodged them, but oftener they shifted for 
themselves. One day, as they were returning 
from an open-air meeting on a Welsh common, 
Wesley slipped off his horse to pick black berries. 

“Brother Nelson,” he said, “we ought to be 
thankful that there are plenty of blackberries, for 
this is the best country I ever saw for getting a 
stomach, but the worst I ever saw for getting 


food. Do the people think we can live by | 


preaching?” 

These were happenings in localities where the 
evangelists were received in a friendly spirit. As 
an example of hostility, the occasion where a bull 
was let loose in a crowd surrounding the preachers 
may be cited as typical. Stone-throwing, shooting, 
irreverent and insulting remarks were frequently 
the only result of a meeting. Yet they escaped 
bodily injury, and made converts among the most 
riotous of their hearers; and despite their 
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commissary, neither Wesley nor his helper was 
a skeleton when the tour ended. 

Nelson testifies that Wesley’s unflagging high 
spirits and ability to see the funny side of hard- 
ships and mishaps did much to soften their trials 
and discomfort. 

® © 


PERSIAN STORIES. 


ith the Persians the writing of poetry and 

beautiful and witty sayings is described as 
the “threading of pearls.” The student of the 
Persian language finds stories, many of them as 
old as the world, but clever and instinct with 
eharacter. In the St. James Gazetie a student 
gives the following from the literature of the land 
of “The Lion and the Sun”: 


One day a certain tyrannical king came alone 
without the city walls, and saw a man sitting under 


a tree. 

The king asked, “‘The ruler of this kingdom: is 
he a tyrant or a just man?” 

The stranger replied, “A very great tyrant.” 

The king said to the stranger, “Do you know 
me?” 

He said, “No.” 
bie am the sultan of this kingdom,” replied the 

ng. 

The man was overcome with fear, and asked, 
“Do you know me?” 

The king said, ““No.” 

He replied, “I am the son of a merchant, and 
every month I suffer three days’ madness. This 
unfortunately happens to be the first of the three 


days. 
vite king laughed, and had nothing at all further 
sa. 


There is a story of a certain poet who came 
before a great man and praised him — ornately. 
The rich man was pleased, and said, “Ready 
money I have not; nevertheless there ‘is in my 
Fanssies very much corn. If you come to-morrow 

will give you some.” 


morrow presented himself to his patron. 

The rich man asked him, “Why have you 
come ?” 

He said, “Yesterday you promised to give me 
corn. For this reason am I come.” 

The rich man said, “A most wonderful fool thou 
art. What you said to me gave me pleasure. 


Wy. then, should I give you corn?’ 
The poet was covered with shame, and departed. 
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TRIALS OF A LIBRARIAN. 


he librarian and all his assistants in a public 

library are much-tried and perplexed servants 
of the public. A writer in the World’s Work 
recounts some typical experiences of a librarian’s 
assistant in a small town. The people who com- 
plain of the limitations of the library live in such 
places. 


“I should suppose any library would have all of 
Rhoda Broughton’s!” 

“I can’t understand why you haven’t more 
riddles!” 

“You don’t mean to say you haven’t the old 
Eclectic Monthlies, and I’ve come all the way from 
Owena just to look them up!” 

“You’ve not started a music library yet! I 
never heard of such a thing! No music library! 
I don’t know, I’m sure, where I shall get that 
seore. It’s eleven now, and the op’ra’s at two. 
Really, I think these things should be written 
u ’ 


“Not 9 ‘Bill, the Bronco Buster!’ Say, this 
ain’t no liberry!” 

Besides the people who want more than they 
ean get are those who do not know what they 
want. Enter the boy who demands, “Give me a 
red book! Tellme where to look for a red book.” 
After this youth with 
follows the woman in the green bonnet, who has 
asked at various times for “Queen Hottentots,” 
by Mulebunch; “Mrs. Wiges of the Rubbage 
Patch,” “The Raspberry Twins,” “The Bottle of 
the Strong,” “The Three Mosquitoes,” “Be Quick 
or Be Dead.’’ Without her life at a free library 
would be tame. 

She has kinsmen, however, in the people who 
ask for “Any book by Daniel Deronda,” “Any 
story by Ouida or Sir Walter Scott, except, ‘He 
Loved but He Moved Away.’” 

One patron of good literature sends this note: 

“Please send by bearer either ‘Married at Last’ 
or ‘The Haanted Husband’ or ‘Why She Did It’ 
or ‘Sweet Love’s Sorrow.’ If these are not in, 
send any good book like them, and oblige —’’ 

It is the librarian’s business to “oblige,’’ and he 
does if he can. 


* @ 


GOOD LISTENING. 


ood talking is largely dependent on “good 

hearing.” The fact that a man is able to do 
his mental powers the justice of brilliant expres- 
sion may be due to the presence of some receptive 
mind, ready to invite and appreciate. Wits may 
clash to the point of deafening themselves. The 
sympathetic and silent listener is the buffer 
between. 


Ruskin is said to have been excellent company. 
He spoke in a tone of “gentle and playful earnest- 
ness.” He had floods of thought and knowledge 
to pour forth, if only he could get the right hearers. 
But there were the barren occasions when listen- 
ers were absent. 

One day a friend gave a little dinner for him, 
Doctor Jowett and Dean Stanley. But no sooner 
had the dinner begun than the host realized his 
| mistake. He had provided no setting for his 
| ote no junior men as hearers. “They wanted 

© meet one another,” he said. “It should have 

Py off brilliantly, but the soup came, and the 
sh followed, and they simply would not talk. At 

| last I said some stupid thing to Stanley about the 
architecture of Westminster Abbey, and that 
| drew Ruskin, and started us all off. Then all 





went well. But I shall never make the same 
mistake again.” 

*® © 

SLIPS. 


t is a part of the seeming ill luck belonging to 

circumstance that an artist may spend time 
and genius on a piece of work, and then fail 
conspicuously in some detail. 


There is a story that one Royal Academician 
| gave a hand five fingers and a thumb, and that 
| another painted a live lobster bright red. 

The clever Goodall had been engaged in painting 
anumber of laborers dragging a huge stone across 
the desert, and a man of science, entering the 
studio, said to him: 

“I say, Goodall, if you want those fellows to 
pull that stone, you must double their number. It 
would take just twice as many.” 

But it is not modern painters alone who slip up 
on points of accuracy. Even Albert Diirer, in a 
scene representing Peter denying Christ, painted 
one of the Roman soldiers in the act of eo 
; Turner put a rainbow beside the sun, and in 
janother picture he got wofully tangled in the 
| ship’s rigging. 











The poet went to his own house, and on the | 


What I have said to you equally pleased you. | 


indeterminate desires |. 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdv. 











THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Fires 

with Se of Oil, 

Ne kindlings. War 

ranted 3-years. Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sample with 
prepaid, i5e. YANKEE KINDLER OO., BLOCK 66 OLNEY, ILL. 


The Most Comfortable 








Spring Bed in the World. 
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The Rip Van Winkl 


bed ever made. Does not sag and rebounds to an 
even surface. It will outwear five ordinary beds. 
Guaranteed 20 Years. 

If at any time within 20 years it is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every wa ond gg | will be 
refunded. Sold through dealers only. It always 
bears this trade-mark. 

Send for our Written Guarantee and free trial 
offer. We will include a FREE BOOK —the famous 
story of “Rip Van Winkle’ —if you will give 
us your furniture dealer's name. 

THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
47 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 











Help Yourself 


with the Onty Natural 
Porous Food Made from Wheat. 





T IS a remarkable fact that no other food takes the 

place of Shredded Wheat. This is true because 

in it the complete requirements of the body are 

fou identical food counterparts of the human 
i its perfect food affinity. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


Can be Prepared in Over 250 Different Ways. 
Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, **The 
Vital Question,” sent F upon request. 
Address The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














is the strongest, most durable and healthful spring }| 
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Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


A woman is never so 
well dressed as when 
wearing a suit which 
has been made to order 
for her. Ready -made 
suits lack individuality, 
and rarely have either 






















style or fit. We do not 
keep them. We make 
to order only, but our 
prices are lower than 
are usually asked for 


ready-made goods. We 
can save you the store- 
keeper’s profit of from 
$5 to $20 on every gar- 
ment. 

We carry the finest 
materials and make 
them up into garments 
that are modish to the 
highest degree; that 
possess everything of 
style, of grace, of care- 
ful workmanship, that 
it is possible to put 
into clothes. Our styles 
are exclusive and are 
shown by no other 
house. 

We have 126 styles 
and 400 materials 
to select from. 
Our new direc- 
tions for taking 
measurements 
insure perfect fit- 
ting garments. (Orders filled in one week. Cata- 
logue and Samples FREE. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a speciality of 
Brides’ Travelling Dresses, $10 to $35. 
We pay express charges to any part of the U. 8 

We guarantee to fit and please you. If we don't, 
return the garment promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

Write us fully ; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 


and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tvilor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have if it were made under 
your personal supervision by your own dress- 
maker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent /ree by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 48. Mention whether 


ou wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about 
he colors you desire and we will send a full line 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 

















Young men may become operators 
in a short time with a set of Clark s 
Wireless Ins troments, 
A complete set costs but 
$25. Write for infor- 
Wireless oper- 


erywhere, Thos E. Clark 
Wireless Telegraph-Tele- 
phone Co.61-6" Michigan 
Av., Detroit, Mich. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully 
free upon request to 
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ELGIN 


WATCH 


the buyinevyy many 
timekeeper 


guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


Eu.cin NATIONAL WaTCH Co., ELoim, te. 
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FOR YOUTH AND MEN. 


never-FADE HALF HOSE. 


ae Men to-day—who were boys 25 years ago and Companion readers—knew 


then of these famous goods. 
and wear. 


All the world knows of their sturdy growth 
It’s a story of honest material and honest making. 


Please Ask Your Dealer— He Sells Them. 


We want you to try a pair on our recommendation, and that at the price there is not 
a stocking their equal. The following styles are most popular: 
Style 1484, Fast Black, Worsted Cashmere, Light Weight. 
Style 14812, Natural Mixture, Worsted Cashmere, Light Weight. 
Style 14813, Seal Brown, Worsted Cashmere, Light Weight. 
’ Style 14814, Olive Green, Worsted Cashmere, Light Weight. 
All of these styles are retailed at 50 cents a pair, postage or express prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt of price if your local dealer doesn’t keep them. 





Our beautiful catalogue 
in colors, giving styles 
prices, FREE. 














THE SHAW STOCKING CQO., 
3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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ONE’S OWN FOLKS 
@y GmmaHerrick Weed 


moothed and folded and laid away 
Garments too choice for every day; 

Lavender-scented and nicely pressed, 
In darkened drawer or massive chest; 
Garments too fine for the daily soil, 
Dust’s defilement and stain of toil; 
Broadcloth, ladies’ cloth, satin, mull, 
Fashioned and furbelowed, beautiful! 
Garments too fair for tired eyes 
To welcome at night with pleased surprise, 
When nothing especial care evokes, 
And there’s nobody in but one’s own folks. 


Studied, molded and laid away 

Manners too fine for every day! 

The graceful bow and the gentle touch 

That cost so little, and mean so much; 

The smile that charms like the rare perfume 

Of a rose-jar hid in a shadowy room; 

The song from the twilight nook apart 

That finas its way to a burdened heart; 

The yielding of self, and selfish ends, 

Reserved for the plaudits of transient friends: 

This—this—the cruel sneer provokes, 
“Anything goes with one’s own folks!” 


Straightened, folded and laid away 

Raiment we should wear every day! 

The rare, white vestments with broidered 
bands, 

For the daily “laying on of hands.” 

Friends, give heed. Let us keep not back, 

So brief, uncertain, our bivouac 

On the narrow plain ’twixt sea and sea,’ 

Love’s daily, hourly ministry. 

As we take from His hand our daily bread 

Let us see to it well that “our own” are fed. 

O for sunbeam and heart-beam and smile to 
coax 

The rose into blossom for one’s own folks! 
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THE TRUE IMMORTALITY. 
T im are few readers 





who do not at times 
come under the spell of 
the sadness that haunts 
certain shelves and 
aleoves in any large 
library. The rows of 
unworn, dust - covered 
books once speaking so 
intimately of life, but 
now forgotten — what a commentary they are 
upon the evanescence of fame! 























THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





late, in all probability, to do anything for him, 
but suggested amputating both legs. He seemed 
to be nearly dead, and Van de Post searched 
carefully for some clue to his identity. In one 
of his pockets he found this letter: 


Dear George. I am so anxious about you in 
this terrible war, but I hope you will always be 
merciful to the wounded, and respect women, and 
cause as little pain to others as you can do, for 
Christ’s sake. Your Mother. 


Van de Post was so touched that he tele- 
graphed for his carriage and for the best doctor 
to be had, and the youth was conveyed to his 
farm. The author of “A Third Pot-Pourri,’’ 
who quotes the story from a letter of a soldier 
son in South Africa, says that the young 
Englishman was treated so skilfully by the 
doctor and nursed so well by Van de Post’s 
family that he recovered. 
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THE HONEST INDIAN. 


he honesty of the woods Indian—that is, the 
Indian of northern Canada—is of a very 
high order. The sense of mine and thine, 
says Mr. Stewart Edward White in the Outlook, is 
strongly forced by the exigencies of the North 
Woods life. A man is always on the move. It is 
impossible for him to transport all his goods. 
The implements of winter are a burden in summer. 
The return journey from distant shores must be 
provided for by food stations. The solution of 
these needs is the cache. 


And the cache is not a literal term at all. It 
conceals nothing. Rather does it hold aloft in 
long-legged prominence, for the inspection of all 
who pass, what the owner has seen fit to leave 
behind. A heavy platform high enough from the 

ound to frustrate the investigations of animals 
S$ all that is required. Visual concealment is 
unnecessary, because in the North Country a 
cache is sacred. On it may depend the life of a 
man. He who leaves provisions must find them 
on his return, for he may reach them starving. 
and the len of his out-journey may depen 
on his certainty of relief at this point on his 
in-journey. So men passing touch not his hoard, 
for some day they may be in the same case, and a 
precedent is a bad Le 

Thus in parts of the wildest countries of northern 
Canada I have unexpectedly come upon a birch 
canoe hanging upside down between two trees; or 
awhole bunch of snow-shoes de pe te game 
the fans of a spruce; or a tangle of steel traps 
thrust into the erevice of a tree root; or a supply 
of pork and flour swathed like an E tian mummy 
lying in = on a high bier. ——— ings we neve 

assed by reverently as sym of a people’s 
trust in its kind. 


he same sort_of honesty holds in regard to 
smaller things. I have never hesitated to leave 
in my camp firearms, fishing-rods, utensils valuable 
from a woods point of view, even a watch or 
money. Not only have 1 never lost anything in 
that manner, but once an Indian lad followed me 
some miles after the meraing® start to restore to 
me Ss} half-dozen trout flies I had accidentally left 


Mr. MacDonald, of Brunswick House, once dis- 
cussed with me the system of credits carried on 
by the Hudson Bay Company with the seppers. 
Each family receives an advance of goods the 
value of two hundred dollars, with the under- 
standing that the debt is to be paid from the 
season’s catch, 

“T should think you would lose a deal,’’ 1 
said. ‘Nothing could be easier than for an Indian 
to take his two hundred dollars’ worth and dis- 
appees in the woods. You’d never be able to 

n m.’ 


Their oblivion seems so complete that it is | find 


difficult to imagine degrees in it, yet there is 
one alcove where a double forgetfulness dwells 
—that of biography. Those whose dear and 
high purpose it was to immortalize the beauty 
of other lives stand here defeated like the rest 
by the great conqueror time, the biographer 
and his saint alike suffering the common lot. 
Thin brown volumes of memoirs are there, 
speaking the language of heart-searching con- 
trition of a century and more ago; privately 
printed “‘ memories’’ and “ tributes,’’ more 
ambitious ‘‘ lives’’ and “* letters.’’ To one 
turning the stiff pages, they reveal themselves 
all alike in this: that the glory has eluded the 
love that would have made it immortal, and 
nothing is told that is at all adequate to the 
reverence kindled by the living soul. 

Is there no way, then, to make immortal the 
beauty and inspiration of high lives? Must 
righteousness and honor and valor all ‘‘fade 
like the grass’’ ? 

Many years ago there lived on a back farm 
among the New England hills a woman who 
seemed shut away from all opportunity. She 
had no books but her Bible and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ ; she saw nobody but the few neigh- 
bors about her; she never knew anything of 
the great world beyond her hills. But she 
knew well her God and her duty. Her son 
became an honest, God-fearing man who spent 
all his money in the cause of the religion he 


reverenced; her grandson, a minister beloved th 


by thousands all over the world. Again and 
again in his crowded life the busy minister 
went back to the old home for rest, and always 
marveled afresh, his son says, at the richness 
and fulness of the hidden saint-life there. So 
from that unknown spring among the hills 
there went out a refreshing draft for thirsty 
souls in distant lands, and to-day the woman 
being dead, yet lives in countless lives that 
never heard her name. 

The true immortality is not of names, but of 
influence; it dwells not in printed pages, but 
in human souls. Goodness does not die. That 
which time has seemed to destroy eternity shall 


restore. 
® © 


A LETTER FROM MOTHER. 


fter the battle of Ramah, Van de Post, Free 
A State commandant and speaker of the 
volksraad, found a young English soldier 

in the veld, bleeding to death. He had been 
there all night, and the doctor said it was too 





Mr. MacDonald’s reply struck me, for the man 
had twenty years’ ti ng experience. 

“I have never,” said he, “in a long woods life, 
known but one Indian liar.” 


MARKED FOR MISFORTUNE. 


he talk in the Harvest Circle had been of 
misfortunes and their effect on those who 
endured them. ‘“There’s some that sweetens 

and some that sours under them,” said Deacon 
Lawton’s wife, with decision, “and I suppose it’s 
meant in either case,’”’ she added, none too lucidly. 


“It’s something to do with the kind of misfor- 
tune as well as the kind of folks,” said Aunt 
Polly Rhodes, with equal firmness. ‘Loss of 
hearing’s more apt to wear on the temper, though 
not always, of course, whilst loss of sight ofte 
mellows the whole disposition. Dyspepsia’s a 
dreadful trying thing to bear up under, and so is 
chilblains.’ 

“Not knowing where your next penny’s coming 
from is none too easy on the temper, nor neither 
is rheumatic joints,” said Miss Sparrow, the 
village seamstress, Pty rep out the fingers 
of her right hand by the aid of her left. 

“Sorrow and Le ape are the hardest 
trials,” said the minister’s wife, softly. 

Mrs. _ Porter emg | with health, handsomel 
dressed, the wife of the popular storekeeper and 
mother of three lovely children, sat serenely in 
the center of the group. 

“You’ve no knowledge of misfortune,” said Miss 
Sparrow, —_ to her prosperous neighbor with 
a touch of envy in her voice. 

Mrs. Porter let her sewing fall to her lap and 
bent a eeqroeene gaze on the little dressmaker. 

“Why, Rhody Sparrow,” she exclaimed, “when 
you know—for you’ve heard me tell time and 
again—that every September, when I drive over to 
Shrubville to see Sister Lucy, I’m sure to have 
the wind southwest going and northeast coming 
home!” 


aS 
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LIBRARIES FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYES. 


ong before the idea of a travelling library was 
t° put into operation by commercial enterprise 
many railroads had libraries for their em- 
ployés. The Boston & Albany opened a library 
with headquarters at Springfield in 1869. It now 
contains four thousand volumes. Expenses are 
paid from a fund furnished by the directors of the 
road, and the trains carry the books free to the 
men along the line. 


The Baltimore & Ohio was not far behind in 
this movement, and the Erie and Seaboard Air 
Line roads have established libraries more re- 
cently. To the pened of the last-mentioned 
road Mr. Carnegie contributed a thousand dollars. 
This library is divided into sections, each section 
being kept in a case. The cases are circulated 
in order among the communities where railroad 
men gather. 

The Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, of which there are a hundred and fifty 
seattered over the country, supply libraries for 
employés on many lines. The New York Asso- 
ciation is the largest. Its library, founded by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, furnishes books to employés 


n | druv—straight fer the eend o' 








of all roads which enter the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, and also to the men of affiliated Coepennee, 
such as expressmen. The Wells Fargo Express 
Company has a travelling library for its men, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

Except for those conducted by the Christian 
Association, these libraries are all controlled and 
supported by the railroad corporations. The 
librarians are competent officers a by the 
road, and the methods of distribution combine, so 
far as possible, the best methods of the free town 
libraries. The men are supplied with cards, and 
are subjected to reasonable rules. They retain 
books for a definite length of time, and if they fail 
to return the books, or if they injure them, are 
held responsible. In some cases catalogues are 
ougaied. and the books are free to wives and 
children of employés. 

The men do their part. Baggage-masters are 
refreshingly careful of the boxes of books con- 
signed to their fellow workmen. The men are 
universally respectful in their treatment of the 

ks lent to them, and are intelligent in their 
choice of reading. Fiction is less and less in 
demand. Railroad men have peste, ans 
like to fill them with stout matter. The steady 
increase in the demand for instructive works 
makes a better showing than the statistics of most 
public libraries, where poor fiction gets worn out 
of its covers. 
$s that have not these libraries are investi- 
gating. Most roads furnish books for their pas- 
sengers on long-distance trains. Soon they will 
all have libraries for their men. 
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O sister Morning Glory, 
Why do you flutter so? 

You strain upon your tethering chain 

As if you longed to go; 
As if you longed to fly away 

Beyond this garden fair. 
Where is it that you long to be, 

O Morning Glory, where? 





“Alas, alas! I cannot see; 

But far and far away 

I know a child-heart longs for me 
This sultry summer day. 

There is a wistful baby face, 
A small beseeching hand, 

And no one in that busy place 
Can see or understand.” 


O little Morning Glory, 
How can you wish to leave? 
See, all your pretty friends are here, 
And think how we should gr‘eve! 
How green and cool the garden is! 
The air how fresh and sweet! 
But you would leave it all to die 
In some vile city street! 


“Alas! The little child is pale, 

His baby hands are weak. 

How gladly would he smile on me 
And press me to his cheek! 

And I, how gladly would I give, 
To feel the baby’s kiss, 

The little day I have to live, 
My world of garden bliss.” 
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SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


n old New England sea-captain, who wooed 
A and won his wife in a very brief courtship, 
is wont to describe with deep-chested 
chuckles the plight from which he rescued her at 
their first meeting. It was in the early days of the 
crinoline, and the girl, dressed in her best, had 
come down the wharf to meet her father, also a 
captain, whose vessel had been sighted at the 
mouth of the harbor. The wind was strong, and 
she soon found herself in difficulties. 


“First I ever saw o’ my wife,” says the captain, 
“she was a gal—a fine, able, saucy-looking cr: 
all sail set an’ scudding before the wind straight 
for the eend o’ Timmins Wharf, letting off distress 
signals as she went. 

“Her canvas was more’n she could stand up 
under, an’ she knew it; but she couldn’t take in 
sail, an’ every sheet and stay held, an’ there she 

the wharf an’ fifteen 
foot o’ water. She was in distress, an’ I tell you 
she let folks know it! You’d oughter heard her. 
Fog-horns an’ minute-guns are whispers to a 
howling hurricane ’side 0’ the yells she Kep’ letting 
off all the way; but she couldn’t help herself, an 
there she druy. 

“*Ahoy!’ says I. ‘Something wrong, my gal, 
ain’t there? ems to me you don’t mind your 
hellum,’ and with that I put out my arms straight 
an’ she blew into ’em, gasping out, ‘Stop me!’ 
An’ stop her I did, with the loose eends of her 
rigging whipping round my ears and her fingers 
clinched in my collar, she was that skeered. 

- Rg 2 ~~ I, ‘e-easy, now, and don’t you 
worry. ss. ere you be brung to ’longside o’ 
Billy Farnab , safe in port an’ all’s well. Only 
coat time you’re out when it’s blowing half a gale, 

st you take a reef in them togs, grapple to a 

‘ence-post, or keep a mile away from the ocean.’ 

“ «Thank ’ says she, dropping my collar an’ 
turning pink, ‘I wi , Captain Farnaby; but this 
time there wasn’t any fence-post.’ 

- ‘There was a man, an’ that does as well,’ says 


>; an’ — 
“*I think maybe it does, Captain eg a Of 
nas — ‘if he’s kind enough not to mind bein’ 
10 . 


“«What’s a little choking?’ says I. ‘Choke 
away!’ And next week we was married.” 


® & 
SAVED THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


wo huntsmen were out on a lake, rowing. 

From the rushes emerged a mallard sur- 

rounded by a brood of tiny balls of feather, 
and the mother duck headed the way across an 
arm of the lake. One of the observers tells the 
story in Forest and Stream: 


When they were too far away from their hiding- 
pines to turn back we closed in upon them, draw- 
ng closer and closer; and with every stroke of 
our oars the mother bird quacked encouragingly 
to her brood to hurry along, the little ones pm od 
out plaintive —— hat no doubt went deep into 
the mother’s heart. 

Wondering whether on gy the mother 
bird would abandon her brood, we rowed close 
alongside of her, when we could easily have 
despatched her with an oar; but with one eye 
upon us and the other upon her brood, she swam 
along in the lead, simply unmindful of the danger 
to herself. _ By this thelittle ones began to 
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string out, until they formed a thin, feathery 
pee ls line behind the mother. 

There was one little fellow who could not keep 
up, and who was a yard or more behind the end of 
the line, and who struggled and peeped bravely 
but slowly and weakly along. -Upon him the 
attention of the mother was bestowed. Her voice 
seemed directed toward him, and her gaze, as she 
turned her head, concentrated upon him. It was 
such a sight as one but seldom has the opportunity 
to witness. 

Allowing our boat to rest quiet, we kept close 
watch on the mother, who took the opportunity to 
spring clear of the water and fly to the little one. 
In a moment the feeble and tired duckling was 
snug upon its mother’s back, and with a gladsome 
quacking, faintly echoed by the peeping of the rest 
of the brood, she once more led the aquatic pro- 
cession. In a few moments they were within the 
welcome rushes, and we saw them no more. 


® © 


A TRIPLE TRAGEDY. 


D Indian from the Flambeau reservation in 
A northern Wisconsin recently came into the 
fishing resort of Squaw Lake with a curi- 
osity in the way of deer horns he wished to sell. 
Failing to make a sale, he took the horns back to 
the reservation. The Montreal Witness describes 
his treasure as three sets of antlers inextricably 
interlocked. Two sets of antlers so locked are 
rare, but not unknown. It is believed that the 
Flambeau Chippeway has the only set of three- 
locked antlers in the world. 


The accident could have happened only in one 
way. Two bucks of equal strength were fighting 
in the forest and became locked. Then, while 
= were still struggling, a third buck appeared 
and charged them both, omens | repeatedly, 
until his own horns became fastened. 

The Indian says he found the horns north of 
Flambeau Lake, about a mile from the water. 
They were lying on the side of a hill, and there 
were no bones near them. The condition of the 
horns proved that the fight occurred not more 
than two years ago. The antlers were all of full- 
grown bucks, showing eight and ten points each. 

The third pair had been driven into the others 

ust above where they were joined, and the 
ranches of them were about equally locked with 
the branches of the others. 

They were not broken or chipped in any way, 
which seems to indicate that when the third buck 
had made his last charge he was fastened so 
firmly that there was no room for any one of his 
points to play in the forks of the others. Indeed, 
all the horns were so stoutly joined that they 
could not be moved at all. They are as rigid as 
if molded in that fashion from steel. 


® @ 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


ack Bedo was one of the tender-hearted, 
7 ready-handed pioneers whom Mrs. Camp- 

bell Praed has described in her book, “My 
Australian Girlhood.” When Ryman, the fencer’s 
boy, got lost in the bush, it was Zack Bedo who 
tracked him for three days and two nights, and 
brought the little shoe the child had worn and a 
lock of his hair back to the mother, and cried like 
a child when he gave them to her. 


He dug out the boy’s grave with his own hands 
and a tomahawk, and buried him quickly, before 
the father could get to the place, so that the Fed 
mother might never hear described what he k 
Bedo, had seen. because he could think of 
nothing better, and could not bear to lay what the 
hawks had left in the pone without a prayer, he 
said the only thing that came into his mind at 
the moment,—the remembrance, perhaps, of some- 
thing his own mother had taught him,—‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

at was the excuse he made when chaffed at 
the huts one n ight for having a prayer-book in his 
possession. “It was awful awkward,” he said 
‘not to know any words for burying.” He could 
recollect the Lord’s Prayer, he added, “but that 
hadn’t seemed quite right, somehow.” 


® © 


A VALUABLE SADDLE. 


id on’t run an account. Pay for what you 
D get when you get it,” was Grandfather 
White’s frequent advice to his children 
and.grandchildren. And then he used to tell us 
this story: 


| father had an account when he lived in 
England, and once his bill at the saddler’s was 
larger than he expected ; but he paid it, for he had 
no way of proving that he hadn’t bought the items 
charged. year or two later the saddler died, 
and it came out through his clerk that he had done 
some queer things. e was considered an honest 
man, but queer. A man went to the store one day 
and bought a saddle, and ordered it charged to his 
account. And when it was too late the clerk who 
sold the saddle did not know the gentleman’s 


name. 
“Oh, well,” said the saddler, “charge it to all 

who have accounts here, and the right one will 

pay a3 it. The others will know they didn’t 
qu 


‘And did they know it? Nevera bit. The clerk 
said that forty persons paid for that saddle. 


* © 


WISE PRECAUTION. 


ihe day wa warm, although rainy, and when 
the sexton started to close the window 
behind the Widow Johnson, she beckoned 

to him, and shook her head. 


“W’at for you shutting dot winder, Mr. Brown?” 
she demanded, peremptorily. ‘Don’ you know 
de air is suffiocating in dis church?’ 

he sexton gazed at her with a look on his old 
face in which obstinacy and the respect due toa 
bank-account were mingled. 

“De minister tol’ me to close dis winder,” he 
whispered. “It’s a chill day, Mis’ Johnson, an’ I 
reckon he don’ intend any lambs ine to be los’ 
from dis fold by carelessness while dere’s an 
oberhanging debt on dis church.” 


® ¢ 


“THERE SHE BLOWS!” 


ihe plumber is so prosperous and useful a 
member of the community that he can afford 
to smile at jokes made at his expense. The 

latest, from the Chicago News, represents the rich 
plumber as being on his way to Europe. 

On the voyage a school of whales was sighted, 
and the onaire plumber rubbed his hands in 
ecstasy. 

“Why is he so happy?” asked a passenger. 

“Because,” whispered the captain, “he imagines 
each spout is a bursted water-pipe, to be repaired 
at regular rates.” 
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oe sac-a-ra-down, 
Which is the way to Boston Town? 

One foot up, the other foot down, 
That is the way to Boston Town.”’ 





This is a song they used to know, 

Quaint little children of long ago, 

In queer little jacket and prim little gown, 
Going sedately to Boston Town. 





They came in great coaches, they walked, and they rode 
Behind on a pillion, as then was the mode. 

Jogging on steadily up-hill and down, 

That was the way to Boston Town. 








Wonderful houses and wonderful shops, 

With gingerbread people and peppermint drops. 
Wondering blue eyes, and bright eyes of brown, 
Grew big at the sights of Boston Town. 





; CARR 
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Gay little women and men of to-day 
Travel no longer the old-fashioned way. i, 
In trim little jacket and smart little gown, Syed = C 
Still they go trooping to Boston Town. ; ) 1S 





In a carriage with swift rubber tires, or a-wheel, Sees er pe i 
By steam-cars, electrics, or automobile ; A Vw . 2 
Whirling on merrily up-hill and down, Ae -F - , Le I hee 
This is the way to Boston Town. Lem ho Rigg : ee sc 


Wonderful houses, more wonderful shops, Lo canal : ra 
With picture-books, horses, dolls, engines and tops. a. Fe 
Wondering blue eyes, and bright eyes of brown, 
Grow big at the sights of Boston Town. 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


* See-saw, sac-a-ra-down, 
Which is the way to Boston Town? 
One foot up, the other foot down, 
That is the way to Boston Town.” 


Then come little women and men of to-day, 

Though we travel and dress in the new-fashioned way, 
We'll take up the ditty they used to know, 

The quaint little children of long ago: 





THE CHOICE OF JEFFY. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


here’s five!’’ Jeffy announced at dinner. 
He had spent nearly all the morning 
with them, and he was in the ‘“‘addition 
table’”’ at school, so he knew. 

‘*Five? What a lot!’’ mama said, interest- 
edly. ‘‘Are they all pretty ones, Jeffy ?’’ 

“Yes’m, all ’cept just one. He’s homely. 
I guess it makes him ache, for he keeps a-crying. 
The other thr—four,’’ —Jeffy had not got to the 
‘*subtraction table’’ yet, so it was not-surprising 
he said three at first,—‘‘the other four,’’ he 
corrected himself, ‘‘are puffickly beauties, yes, 
sir! You ought to see ’em, mama!’’ 

At tea-time there was another announcement. 
This time Jeffy’s face was radiant. 

“*IT can have one!’’ he shouted, in his excite- 
ment. ‘*Mrs. Jumper says so! She says I 
can have first choice—there!’’ 

“Why, isn’t that beautiful, dear!’’ mama 
said. ‘*Which one are you going to choose ?’’ 

**Oh, I can’t tell yet—’sif! I’m going over 
every day an’ decide. It takes a great deal of 
time. There’s a white-an’-black one, an’ a 
black-an’-white one, and two little Malty ones 
all over.’’ 

‘* And the homely one, Jeffy.’’ 

‘*Yes’m, of course, the homely one.’’ 

‘*Does it still make him ache?’’ Mama’s 
voice was pitying and gentle. ‘‘It must be 
awful to be as homely as that, Jeffy!’’ 

‘*He keeps on a-crying,’’ Jeffy replied. He 
did not care to talk about the homely one. 

Every day Jeffy went over to Mrs. Jumper’s 
to decide. He decided differently every day. 
Monday he chose the white-and-black kitty; 
Tuesday, the black-and-white one. Wednesday 
he decided on the Maltiest Malty one. But on 
none of the days—Thursday nor Friday—did 
he choose the homely one. Jeffy thought it 
grew, if anything, a little homelier. 

Friday at dinner Jeffy announced his latest 
decision. ; 

“I think the Malty one that isn’t qui-ite so 
Malty,’? he said. ‘‘That one’s got such a 
puffickly beautiful little face! But I’m going 
to take one day more to decide. ’’ 

Saturday there was no school, and Jeffy 
could spend all the time he liked up in the 
Sweet, clovery haymow deciding. He lay 
stretched out beside the little scooped-out nest 
in the hay, and stroked one after the other of 
the tiny, soft kitties with his kind little hands 
—all but the homely one. Jeffy did not stroke 
the homely one. He was a little afraid to, for 
fear—but of course there was not any real danger. 
The idea of choosing the homely one! Still, 
the little forlorn erying kind of hurt; you could 
not help hearing it. 

When Jeffy went home on Saturday he had 
his kitty snuggled up in his blouse. It was 
purring as if it was having a beautiful time. 





Then after a while he explained softly: ‘I | 
took him up for a minute just to comfort him, 
because he was crying and so mis’ble, and I 
found out that he was the most lovingest one 
of all.’’ 


‘*Why!’’ Mama took a peep. 
it’s the homely one!’’ 

‘*He’s a very nice kitty,’’ Jeffy said, stiffly. 
Then he fell to stroking the warm ball of fur, 
and his kind little fingers were very tender. 


“Why, Jeffy, NUTS ~~ CRACK. 


ANAG ome RIMES. 
| The that grow on the peety tree 
| Are well worth going - 0 see. 


The rose-bush was tall as --- ---, almost, 
it up to a nice strong post. 


------- the example was right, but we 
iF Found the point where t should not be. 


| The ------ are sour, but you can eat 


* i WF 
THE CHILDREN’S FIRE. By etectee TE. Clase. The ------ instead, vas are sweet. 


[' was the finest kind of an evening, so quiet | Jack and Jamie were going to hide. But she Cee Var sane 





everywhere. There was not a sound except | saw instead a great round blaze of fire coming _ Cone Were SS eaes Meets.) 
over in the clover-field, where the children | right out of the roof of their papa’s big barn! Mipedy nny Wide de 
were playing hide-and-seek. “*O-0-ooh, our barn!’’ screamed Hattie. The buffalo excused himself 
Hattie and Jamie and Jack loved to play| But she did not say it all out before Jack When asked to climb the mantel-shelf. 
there. The clover smelled so sweet; and it| and Jamie saw it, too. — An alligator nicely browned. 
grew so tall you could drop down anywhere. “*It’s on fire!” they cried. When I feel sure that cats can fly, 
“‘One, two, three—’leven—fifteen—twenty-| Then, oh, how they ran, through clover, I'l! feed them all on apple pie. 
five—one hundred!’’ Jamie counted, because | over fence and ditch, across the road and up | 3. 
he was ‘‘it.”” ‘‘All ready? 1’m comin’!’’ the path! They could hardly breathe when | POSTMAN’S PUZZLE 
Then he hunted all over the field till he | they reached the house. A youth received a letter which made him a 
found Hattie and Jack buried head, neck and} And would you believe it? There sat papa | guide to navigators. 
heels in clover, and the three ran to the goal. | on the porch, as cool as a cucumber, as if his | ,A" Ametican poet receiving a letter became the 
‘*Hattie’s it. I touched first,’’ said Jamie. | grain were not burning up, or anything. An Intensely wicked person received a letter 
“No, sir; I touched the post before Jack.’’ **O papa!’’ cried Hattie and Jamie and 





which transformed him to an intimate and trust- 
— companion. 


So Jack leaned his head against the post and | Jack all together. A fairy received a letter and a quarrel ensued. 
counted, and caught Hattie the next time ‘Yes, I see. It’s the finest moon we’ve had | _ An avaricious man receiving @ letter became 
~ E . a 2 wretchedness itself. 


A French cook received a letter which made 
him a commander. 
An assistant of a craftsman receiving a letter 
became a superior Turkish judge. 
| A worthless fellow received a letter which 
| caused him to scurry away as fast as he could. 


4. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


| § mespete the second letter and change light to 
| — kind of tree; a balance to a transfer of ape FE 
° in to a person; renown to bloody; smooth 
shore to throw; inflate to a means of con- 
voyanee apprehension to inanimate; a color to 
i¢ heerful; unrestrained to a reward; flog to a 
mt to beg to requite; a support toa sharp 
rt; to remain to speak; a strong cart toa 

| division of time; a ring to skip. 


Then Hattie took her turn, and everything 
would have been just beautiful if she had not 
uncovered one blue eye to look out. It was 
not fair; some think she peeped to see where 


-* % we 
A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


this season,’’ said papa. 

“Oh!’’ said the children, and then their 
faces grew as red as red could be; perhaps 
because they were so warm with running! 





By Hannah Fernald. 


His plain but speaking countenance is one I often see, 
And many a timely warning its expression gives to me; 
In fact, I think it’s due to him that I’m so seldom late. 
His face says, “Start for school, my dear, you see it’s 


5. 
CHARADES. 


i I. 
° ~ first a river small, 
| ut not unknown to fame, 
When by my second spanned 


Conferred its honored name 
Upon my whole, an English town, 
| A seat of learning and renown. 
II. 


| a! patient first, with footing slow, 
‘ame to the river’s brink; 

Safely across my second there 
He — and did not sink. 
And thus, perchance, my whole was named, 

A seat of learning no less famed. 

111. 

When the first ship explorers bore 

Unto my whole’s low island shore, 
They found my first a Savage there, 

Dressed in the skins of bear or deer, 
And not a second did he wear, 

For the sun’s rays he did not fear ; 
bel third they could not deeper dye 

is ——- cheek and swarthy brow 
i 


His face is less agreeable, 
I hate to see him look like this ¥ / for then mama will call, | put since that day years Polling by 
Have changed the scene. Behold there now 


“ Put all the books and toys away—the clock says ‘bedtime,’ Paul!’”’|  *7n&tuvage tflbes: an, wher 


The savage tribes, ah, where are they? 


And cook, too, has to mind him, for dinner is begun 
Just as his cheerful countenance says very clearly, 





#8}, though he is still polite. 
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HE Unirep STATES AND TURKEY.— 

William C. Magelssen, United States vice- 
consul at Beirut, Syria, was fired upon by a 
native, August 23d. ‘Through an error in read- 
ing the cipher code, the first official report of 
the incident stated that Mr. Magelssen had been 
assassinated. United States Minister Leishman, 
at Constantinople, brought the crime to the 
attention of the Turkish government, and 
President Roosevelt ordered the European 
squadron, commanded by Rear- Admiral Cotton, 
and comprising the Brooklyn, San Francisco 
and Machias, to Turkish waters, to be pre- 
pared to enforce demand for reparation. 
Although the incident proved less serious than 
at first reported, an attempt to burn the Ameri- 
can college at Harpoot, and a general sense of 
insecurity felt by American missionaries and 
others in Turkey, seemed to make the presence 
of American vessels desirable, and the squadron 
proceeded to Beirut. 


Te SITUATION IN MACEDONIA has grown 
daily more serious. The insurgents are 
increasing in numbers, and in several pro- 
tracted engagements with Turkish troops have 
held their own. They fight desperately, and 
in some cases whole bands of them have been 
annihilated. In the vilayet of Adrianople they 
have, it is reported, 6,000 men in the field, and 
their total strength is estimated at 30,000; but 
all figures are conjectural. They have blown 
up bridges, dynamited railway-trains, and over- 
whelmed and massacred scattered Turkish gar- 
risons. Scores of villages have been burned, 
and their helpless inhabitants slaughtered, 
sometimes by the insurgents, but more often 
by the Turkish soldiers. 


NOTHER Roya Visir. — King Edward 
VII. was the guest of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary at Vienna 
August 3ist, on his way back to England from 
Marienbad. ‘The king was received with great 
cordiality, and at a state banquet in his honor 
the emperor hailed his visit as a fresh pledge 
of the maintenance of the close confidential 
relations long existing between the two coun- 
tries; and the king concluded his speech in 
reply by appointing the emperor a field-marshal 
in the British army. 


HE VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. —Sep- 

tember ist was the date fixed for opening 
arbitration at The Hague of the question 
whether the three powers which joined in 
blockading the ports of Venezuela were entitled 
to preferential treatment in the settlement of 
claims against that country. The Tsar of 
Russia was requested by the governments inter- 
ested to appoint three arbitrators, but his choice 
was attended with difficulty, as citizens of all 
creditor nations were, by the terms of the pro- 
tocol, excluded from serving as arbitrators. 
Two of the three arbitrators first appointed 
were disqualified for this reason, and the arbi- 
tration was postponed to give the tsar time to 
make new appointments. 


HE YaAcut-RAcge.—The American yacht, 

Reliance, successfully defended the 
America’s prize cup against the British chal- 
lenging yacht, Shamrock III., winning three 
races in succession. ‘The last race was sailed 
on September 3d, with Shamrock III. so far 
behind at the finish that it did not attempt to 
cross the line. In the first race Reliance 
proved herself so good a boat that the opinion 
was generally expressed then that the remaining 
races in the series would only disclose her good 
qualities still further. 


HE ALASKAN BouNDARY COMMISSION, 

appointed to settle the long-disputed question 
of the true boundary between Alaska and 
Canada, and composed of three American and 
three British representatives, met at London 
September 3d. Briefs of the American and 
Canadian cases were presented. The question 
is mainly one of the interpretation of the treaty 
of 1825 between Russia and Great Britain, in 
which the boundaries were defined, as the 
United States acquired by purchase in 1867 
whatever rights Russia possessed. 


REDERICK LAW OLMSTED, the famous 

landscape architect, the acknowledged head 
of his profession in the United States, died 
August 28th, aged 81. His earliest important 
work was the designing and 
superintending, with his part- 
ner, Calvert Vaux, in 1857, of 
the Central Park, New York, 
and his last great work was 
the laying out of the grounds 
for the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1893. In the intervening 
years he was employed upon 
about 80 public recreation- 
Freoenick t. Osteo. grounds, including Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, the South Parks, Chicago, the 
suburban parks in Boston, and the park system 
of Buffalo. In 1861 Mr. Olmsted organized and 
for two years managed the executive business 
of the national sanitary commission. | 
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STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, Tunis, ete., and 

loc. fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 
diff. U.S.,26c. Agts. wtd.,50%. 1908 List FREE. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo. 


ART OF REST. 


MAY BE ACQUIRED AND USED WITH GREAT 
BENEFIT. 


Complete and restful poise of the body and 
mind is an art not easily gained. 

Perhaps nothing brings one as much content, 
comfort, happiness and pleasure as those con- 
ditions of easy, restful, resourceful and well- 
balanced mind and body, that make of work a 
pleasure and the daily life happy and peaceful. 

The nervous housewife, busy with a hundred 
duties and harassed by children; the business 
man, worried with the press of daily affairs, debts, 
ete., cannot enjoy the peace and restful repose 
and healthful nervous balance unless they know 
how. 

There isa way. First and foremost, the stomach 
must be consulted. That means leaving off coffee 
absolutely, for the temporary stimulant and the 
resulting depression is a sure ruin to the nervous 
system, and the whole condition of health and 
happiness rests upon stomach, nerves and mind. 

Start with the stomach; that is the keystone to 
the whole arch. Stop using things that break 
down its power, upset its nervous energy, and 
prevent the proper digestion of the food and the 
consequent manufacture of healthful blood and 
nerves, brain and tissues. 

When you quit coffee take on Postum Food 
Coffee. That is like stopping the payment of 
interest and starting on a career where you are 
loaning money and receiving interest. The good 
results are double. You stop poisoning the system 
with coffee and start building up the broken-down 
nerve cells by powerful elements contained in 
Postum. These are pure food elements ably 
selected by experts for the purpose of supplying 
just the thing required by nature to perform this 
rebuilding. 

These are solid, substantial facts, and can be 
proven clearly to the satisfaction of any one by 
personal experience. Try the change yourself, 
and note how the old condition of shattered 
nerves and worried mind changes to that feeling 
of restful poise of a well-balanced nervous system. 

The managing physician of a hygienic sanita- 
rium in Indiana says that for five years in his 
practice he has always insisted upon the patients 
leaving off coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee 
with the most positive, well-defined results, and 
with satisfaction to the most confirmed coffee- 
toper. 

The doctor’s name will be furnished by the 
Postum Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 











| 4-Thread 
y Lisle Stockings, 


25 Cts. Pair, 


¢ 

f is the best news that has come to 
| 3m mothers for a long while. These 
| &9%) excellent stockings, for girls and 
> boys(men’s socks, too), have double 
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strength and twice the wear, be- 
cause instead of one- or two-thread 
yarn as used in other 25c. stockings, 
“VY K M” hosiery is knit from 
yarn spun of four threads of finest 
combed Egyptian lisle. 

This means fewer pairs to buy 

A and less darning to do. It means 
fa money in pocket, because buying 
for“ Y K M” 4thread lisle hosiery 
at the price of the two-thread sort 
is like getting 4 cents for 2 cents. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or 
double knees, fine or Derb 
rib, medium or heavy weight, 
sizes6to10. Black only. 

Men’s 4-Thread Half Hose. 
two weights, medium and 
heavy. Colors: Black, tan 
pearl, mahogany, tourist and 

} cadet blue. Sizes 9 to 11. 

| B42 . Remember, the only 4thread lisle 
| #@ hosiery obtainable at 25c. a pair is 
Ay stamped “Y K M,’”’ as shown above. 
Look for this trade-mark onthe foot. 
,* If your dealer won’t supply 

é, you, we will. 


Sample pair, 25 cents; 6 pairs (one or 
Y 4 assorted colors), $1.50, delivered free. 
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| §@) Write for ‘‘The Reasons Why,”’ 
V a book of interest to every mother, 
' telling how it is possible for us to Fm 
make, so you can buy for 25 cents, By 
the finest 4thread lisle stockings, gr; 

that will wear double as long as the 

Wa one- or two-thread kind. 

: York Knitting Mills, Main St., York, Pa. /‘Y 
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100 °¥orcion STAMPS FREE Syoising torour 
fine approval sheets at com. and onck ing 2c. post- 
age; 132 varieties, inclu ng Servia, 10c.; 1000mixed, 
.; 10 Salvador, 10c. LIST FREE. 

id St., Boston. 


uge PRICE 
New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfiel 


“WAKE UP BUG.” 


Attractive. Very funny. Appeals to and amuses every- 
body. Sent post-paid on receipt of 

Order to-day. You'll be delighted. 10 CENTS. 
Cc. B. McCOBB, 304 Empire Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


and through service on House- 
CHEAP ~ ATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
——S fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
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Best by Test 


FOR 
disordered stomachs, 
aching heads 

and constipation. 


“It’s good for children too”’ 


Used by American po 
Physicians since ise. SOc and $1.00 at druggists 








Saving Money is Made Easy 
By using the 
BURDICK 


CASH 
REGISTER 


BANK. 














It does for the 
home w! a cal 
register does for 
a store. Pennies, — 
nickels and dimes dropped in the same slot, and 
the total registered in large, clear opares. Opens 
only at even dollars or at $5.00 and $10.00. Sent 
prepaid for $2.50. Write for Booklet. 

The BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. CO., 
441 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Conn. 







































Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
— 
RUB ON 
inkiller 
and the Rheumatism’s gone. 
Reduced Rates 0n Household Goods 
to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado. 
Map of Los Angeles or San Francisco, FREE. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 97 Washington St., Chicago. 
ny yg oe 3 
sent to an: . cents to e 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., Botrolt. Mich; 
HAVE YOU PLAYED - 
Not a craze—standard game for 
oung or old—simple, scientific 
f wanted. Great Summer Game. 
Ask aoty mailed — 50c. seep Game 
Boards, style 1, mes, $3.50; style 2, 50 games, 
50. ‘Ask pred ik ta semi op id by 
READ & WHITE GAME CO., Drawer Y 591, Bloomington, Il. 
UG. S= Aa Nickel-pltd 
Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent ean’ £ Fires and re- 
charges by pulling trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges uired. Over 10 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
ladies, cashiers, homes, All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
GIVEN AWAY. 
A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 
China Tea Set, 
or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, or Morris Chair, or Ladies’ 
Desk, or Chiffonier,or Dining Table, and 
many other things too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 201bs. of our New 
Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow- 
er, 45c. a Ib., or an assorted order of ‘Teas and Bak- 
Powder, or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee at 33c. a Ib. 
7 outh’s Ci ion to obtain Premium. 


Must t 'P 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 81-83 Vesey Street, New York. 


$1.00 BIG 500-POUND STEEL 
RANGE OFFER. 

If you can use the best big 500-pound steel 
range made in the world, and are willing to have 
it p aced in your own home on three months’ free 
trial, just mention this paper and send to SEARS, 
RoEBvuck & Co., ee and you will receive 
free by return mail a big picture of the steel 
range and many other cooking and heating stoves. 
You will also receive the most wonderful $1.00 
steel range offer, an offer that places the best 
steel range or heating stove in the home of an 
family, such an offer that no family in the land, 
no matter what their circumstances may be, or 
how small their income, need be without the best 
cooking or heating stove made. 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL FOOT 
BALL GUIDE, 


Edited by WALTER CAMP, 
Contains the New Rules for 1903, 
with diagram of field as newly ar- 
ranged; special chapters on the 











dian Foot Ball, Records and Pictures 
of nearly 3,000 players. Price 10c. 
A. G. SPALDING é BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Denver, St. Lo Kansas City. 
Minneapolis, M 





8s City, 
San Francisco, ontreal, Can. 


Another sample of 
our newest pattern 


“Orchid” 


Bouillon Spoon. 


Handle finished in French 
Gray—a soft, rich, durable 
tint. Latest thing. 


Sold by the Trade. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE Hi. 
ROGERS COMPANY, 

Box 1205, Hartford, Ct. 


Not in the Trust. 
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LACKOLA 


The Modern 
Shoe Polish 


Oils, softens and prevents the shoe 
from cracking ; gives a brilliant, lasting 
lish that is not affected by rain or snow. 
ill not rub off on the clothing; shines 
rx with either cloth or brush. 
LLACKOLA is the only polish that com- 
ay blacks and shines the shoe without 
he aid of aliquid dressing. Perfect forthe 
home. Ask for Blackola. Take no imita- 
tion. 10c everywhere, or by mail from factory 


THE WORLD POLISH MFGQ. CO., 
Box 723, York, Pa. 
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ay CLIPPER SS 

y Clips, Files and Cleans your % 
nails. Removes and prevents hang- 
nails. Small, compact. Fits purse 


Hw and pocket. 25e. by mail post-paid. 
H, C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. ¥ 














We Carpet Your Floor for $3 
QPP To introduce our bow, serviceable and heakafal 





BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
Fa ¥ both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
a YO to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
ae sce | refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
tra’ catalogue showing rugs 1 





colors sent free. 














Sanitary Mfg. Co.(Inc. ) "Pr." paitadeipnics Par? 








five year cinndien ‘ ; 
soe make paint good; 
Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 
Paint 


makes good a five year guarantee. 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint lasts twice as long. 





Covers much more surface. 
Prirrasuneu Piate Grass Co., 
General Distributers. 


to 
PATTON PAINT CO., 
218 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Your Fall Sewing has been delayed, 
why not meet the emergency through ’. 
the possession of a 


SISSY. 


OM 





New Companion 
Sewing Machine? 
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WINDY ROI 
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We allow thirty days’ trial, warrant 
the machine for ten years, and s 
purchaser a considerable sum. 


Style 1, $19.00. 

Style 2, $21.75. 

Style 3, $24.75. 

a At these prices, to all shipping points east of 
S 


Colorado, the machine will be delivered free. 
: In Colorado and west, we will deliver for $3.00 
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additional. 
: Send for Sentties booklet, which is 
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ree for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ARVELS OF Rapio- Activiry.— The 
interest in the strange property possessed 
conspicuously by such substances as uranium, 
thorium and radium, of giving off spontaneously 
radiations that penetrate solid bodies and affect 
photographic plates, is kept at a high pitch 
by frequent new observations and discoveries. 
Prof. E. Rutherford of McGill University has 
enumerated three distinct types of radiation 
emanating from the substances in question. 
The first he calls the alpha (a) rays, which 
consist of flights of material particles, carrying 
a positive electric charge, and having a very 
high velocity; the second are the beta (8) 
rays, apparently the same as the cathode rays 
of ordinary vacuum tubes, but travelling faster ; 
and the third, the gamma (7) rays, which 
are very similar to X-rays. In addition, some 
of the substances, as thorium, give off a fourth 
emanation, which appears to be matter in the 
gaseous state, and can be carried along by air 
streams. Thorium, from which all the radio- 
active constituent has been removed, will, ina 
few weeks, yield as much as before. 

RITING BY TELEGRAPH.—A new form 

of the ‘‘facsimile telegraph,’’ by which 
a message, written at the transmitting end, is 
reproduced at the receiving end, has been 
invented in Germany under the name of the 
g , ‘‘telechirograph.’’ The 
message is written upon 
a sheet of paper with 
lead held in a _ pencil 
having flexible connec- 
tions with two rheostats. 
As it moves over the 
paper, shaping the 
letters, the pencil shifts 
sliding contacts which 
vary the electrical resist- 
ance. At the receiving end two electro- 
magnets, influenced by the changing currents 
transmitted, govern the movements of a small 
mirror which, by the aid of a beam of light, 
concentrated to a point by lenses, reproduces 
the writing on a sheet of sensitized paper, the 
point of light following exactly the move- 
ments of the point of the pencil at the other end 
of the line. 








HE RESTORATION OF CHALDEA.— Sir 
William Willcocks, late director-general of 
the irrigation works of Egypt, draws a brilliant 
picture of the possible future of the ancient 
land of Chaldea, once one of the most fertile 
and populous in the world, but now a desert. 
The Tigris, he says, once performed, and can 
again perform, for Chaldea the same functions 
as the Nile for Egypt. Opis, at one time the 
wealthiest mart of the East, but at present a 
mound of ruins, bears to the Tigris delta very 
much the same relation as that of Cairo to the 
delta of the Nile. At an expense of about 
$40,000,000 the ancient irrigation system could 
be restored, and Chaldea would become as rich 
a country as Egypt, which, 50 years hence, he 
predicts, will attain a height of splendor and 
magnificence’ surpassing its greatness in the 
days of the Pharaohs. 
CIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS WITH SNAKES. 
In the pathological laboratories of the 
University of Pennsylvania an investigation, 
designed to discover antidotes for all kinds of 
snake poison, is conducted along lines suggested 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and the Carnegie 
Institute has granted an appropriation to assist 
the work. Many experiments are made with 
rattlesnakes, cobras, and other poisonous 
reptiles, and the effects of their venom upon 
animals are studied. The physicians regard 
alcohol, taken internally, as a valuable stimu- 
lant, but not as an antidote. The most valuable 
remedial agent is the intermittent ligature—a 
band about the wounded limb, which is loosened 
for an instant at stated intervals, thus allowing 
the poison to enter the system in very small 
quantities. In this manner the patient is 
enabled gradually to overcome the effects of the 
poison. 


RTIFICIAL MARBLE.—A new process for 
making imitations of statuary marble, onyx 
and other multicolored stones has been devised 
in Europe. About 1,000 parts of alum to from 
10 to 100 parts of heavy spar (barium sulphate) 
and 100 parts of water are mixed with the 
requisite pigments, and the liquid mass is boiled 
down and cast in a mold. The amount of 
heavy spar used varies with the degree of trans- 
lucence desired. After being molded and dried, 
the artificial stone thus produced can be polished 
and finished as desired. 


NOTHER GERMAN TRANSATLANTIC 
CABLE.—In the last seven years Germany 
has laid 7,375 miles of cable, including the line 
between Emden and New York via the Azores, 
which is 4,813 miles in length. The construc- 
tion of a second cable between Emden and 
New York, over the same route, has been 
begun, and it is expected that the work will 
be completed before the end of the next year. 
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Write to us enclosing 25c. and we will ship to 
nearest oaupress office, express paid, this rich = 


ne. 


he express agent # % and 
a hat copied from one of the Ja rted 
models that vit win the miration of = your 
friends. This ttern strictly d-made 
over a . The shape is the new effect one 
of the most ae rg ever shown, and suitable to 
wear for all occasion: 

The underfacing of f this swell jet hat is made of the 
completely © . mes felt. he > is 

m ple y covered wit elegan' 

made of small, e- ~ det spangles woven into an 










MAP OF THE WORLD. 


A beautiful map, valuable for ref- 

cts erence, printed on heavy paper, 42x 

e = aw shes, mounted on rollers, edges 

howir our new 

Island possessior possessio: — the Trane siterinn 
Pacific Ocean Cables, Railway Lines and other new 
features of the Far East. gh ip os t of 2H cents 
in stamps by W. B. KNISKE 7. M., Chicago, Tl. 


CHICAGO & NORTH- wapvenn RAILWAY. 


THE EASY STUDY TOYS 














Three pocket Study made fun 
A 
: gems for children for the little one 
Bi | Lessons always at hand By turning it into play. 
The Easy A BY Ma 
The Basy Short Spoiter, 10 cts. each; 25 cts. a set. 


Rei haan THE EASY STUDY CO., 
Dept. A, 7 FUR om, 


TELEGRAPHY 





“TURN AND LEARN 











Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-h: ‘if by 
working for board. Railroads 


give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 

we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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¢ design. pure 
scarf, fringed at the fends, Serene the drape around 
the rim and ends at the back with loop bows and 
rom + — uatreamers., The rim je PB yy 
made 0 
on the left side of the crown are pines two long, 
™m of long, 
— fibers, finished off at the end with large loos? 
ws of velvet extending down over the back. 
Ostrich F. nd Jet Crown on 
this elegant Pattern Hat make a combination of 
materia’ 


materials, simply to increase our list of customers. 
comes as described, or you 
n order it with any color of silk or imported mohair 
felt you wish. et Crown and Genuine Ostrich 
Feathers in all cases will be black. In sending to 
us, remember you eee qoniing with the largest retail 


Send 5c. in stamps o fer = finest art cata- 

ever issu It shows you how you can buy 

and wear the very newest s for less than 

half of what you would ordinarily pay, also contains 
our l special offering in Skirts and Purs. 

, SMITH & CO., 12-14 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 





















The International 


DENTIFRICE. 


ae of the World for Thirty Years. 
Clea reserves, beautifies and 
whitenst the eth, strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. In ment, handy metal 
boxes. Ideal for dressing-table and travelling. 
No powder to scatter; no aula to spill or stain 
garments. 25 Cents at ll Druggists. 


C. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicage, U.S.A. 








New 





A Watch 


In a new dress, with colored picture dials 
illustrating the popular sports. Nickel sil- 
ver cases with antique pendant. Will delight 
the heart of every ony Nine different dials 
to choose from. Fully guaranteed. For 
sale by all Jewelers. lilustrated sheet sent 
on application. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
37 Maiden Lane, 131 Wabash Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 
Spreckels Bidg., San Francisco. 











Show-Card Writing is one of 
the most lucrative employments 
a young man or woman can se- 
lect. To meet the ever-growing 
demand on the part of merchants 
everywhere, for attractive show 
cards for window and store dis- 


the I. C. S. 


under direction of an expert, a 


play, has created, 
practical system of instruction 
By Mail, by which you can earn 
while you learn and quickly 
qualify to write salable cards. We 
alsoteach advertisement-writing, 
bookkeeping, stenography, me- 
chanical and architectural draw- 
ing. 
and state which subject interests 





Write to-day for free book 


you. Address, 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Factory to Home. 
The CORNISH PLAN makes YOUR Credit good 


Get it. The simplest and easiest plan known for getting a 
first-class piano or organ at wholesale, factory-cost price on 
the easy payment plan. Cornish pianos cannot be excelled 
in touch, tone, style, beauty, finish 
or quality. We guarantee to save 
you $100 to $200. We have a nation- 
al ——-. for So rene dealing. 
Our record 000 satisfied 
oustomers. "aes the best onthe 
— Senge cannot get a more 
liberal we make. 

oe th earth Qari 
























experiment. 


Remember the name — 


Polisher. 


outfit for 40 cents. 





It is the opposite of all other shoe polishes. 
polishes and fills all cracks, creases and worn spots. 
SHINOLA is easily applied, shines instantly, and one shine will last a week. 


It contains neither acid nor alkali—it softens and preserves. 
your shoes will cause the uppers to outwear the soles. 
harmless to all leather, any number of coats can be applied with safety. 

SHINOLA is a wax polish, and will not rub off on clothes. 

SHINOLA makes leather waterproof and prevents its hardening after being wet. 

It can be applied without soiling the hands by using SHINOLA Dauber and 


Beware of Imitations. 


SHINOLA COMPANY, 20 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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At Last A Perfect Shoe Polish. 


SHINOLA is the result of many years of careful study and exhaustive 


Although SHINOLA has been on the market but a short time, it 
already outsells every other shoe polish made in this or any other country. 


SHINOLA 


It preserves the leather, blacks, 
It makes the shoe look like new. 


Its exclusive use on 


As SHINOLA is perfectly 


The SHINOLA Outfit, 35 cents, at your dealers, as photographed above, 
consists of a large box of SHINOLA, roc., 
of lamb’s wool, guaranteed not to scratch the leather, and the SHINOLA 
Polisher, 20c., made of tanned skin with wool surface, backed by flexible felt. 
The Polisher imitates the movement of the cloth as used by bootblacks. 


If your dealer will not furnish you with the SHINOLA Dauber and 
Polisher, we will forward them by mail for 30 cents, or complete 


the SHINOLA Dauber, 5c., made 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 


















depends on 
the leather, the 
making andthewearer 


If you want the best ask for 
Ideal Leather 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


Makes heavy shoes soft, light shoes 
strong. Always bright, soft and 
pliable. Rain or snow don’t affect 
it. Made in kid, calf, goat, colt 
or cow hide. Write for book- 
let, “How to Buy Shoes.” 
Wolff Process 
Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 














No. 3 shoots 1,000 times without reloading — the 
finest air rifle ever produced. The _ greatest 
pleasure a boy can know. Shoots straight and ac- 


curate to a hair, is simple, strong, handsome, safe 
and forceful without being dangerous. [Improved 
sights, exquisite nickel finish and polished walnut 
stock make it look as fine as the best rifle known. 


“Daisy ana Sentinel” 
Air Rifles 


are the best made. If your dealer don’t sell them 
send us his name and we will send you any style, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


No. 1—Daisy ter, shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.26 
No. 2— 20th Cen Daisy, shoots either shot or darts 1.00 
No. 3—Daisy 1000-Bhot, Winchester Action ... . . 2.00 
No. 4— Single Shot, either shot or darts .. . 1.00 
No. 6—Sentinel Repeater tomatic, 303 shot . . . 1.26 


Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, 35 cents. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 
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THE ae ee COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription Brite. is $1.75 a year, in advance 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cight pages constitute a complete iene, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 

as Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

Money io Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
direc tly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be by Post-otive Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Lette 

Silver sent through the mail is at the pte risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

> 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








MISHAPS OF FOOTBALL. 


HE possible injuries that may be re- 
ceived during a well-contested game 
of football run all the way 
from a slight scratch or 
bruise to a fracture of the 
skull or a fatal internal in- 
jury, but the ordinary mis- 
haps, although painful, and 
perhaps temporarily dis- 
abling, are seldom serious 
in their results. They are 
bruises, sprains, dislocations and fractures. 

Bruises are less frequent now than in the early 
days of the game in America, for they are fairly 
well guarded against by the padding of shins, 
knees, thighs and shoulders—skull-caps, ear- 
guards, nose-guards and other protective armor. 

A simple bruise, if it is at once protected by a 
generous pad of cotton or wool, need not necessi- 
tate the withdrawal of the player from the game. 
As soon as the game is over, however, the injured 
part should be bathed with hot water and then 
covered with a hot compress, making firm pres- 
sure. In two or three days the part should be 
gently rubbed and manipulated in order to reduce 
the swelling and cause absorption of the effused 
blood. 

A sprain is usually more serious, but it depends 
much upon which joint is affected. There is 
usually a rupture of one or more of the ligaments, 
or, in the knee especially, one of the cartilages of 
the joint may be dislocated. If the sprain is 
slight, and it is imperative that the player con- 
tinue, it may be possible to bandage the joint 
snugly or enclose it in a leather cap; or, in the 
case of a sprained finger, the joint may be pro- 
tected by strapping the finger to its neighbor. 
After the game the sprain must be immediately 
attended to by a surgeon, and treated with the 
utmost care to prevent serious consequences. 

Sprains are much less frequent now than they 
used to be, for experience has taught how to 
avoid them in great measure. Indeed, in most of 
the universities and larger schools candidates for 
the eleven are regularly instructed in the methods 
which have been found best adapted to the avoid- 
ance of these and other injuries. 

“Charley-horse” is an inflammation of the 
anterior thigh muscles, following overstrain or 
repeated bruising. It calls for rest, hot applica- 
tions, pressure, and later massage of the affected 
muscles. 

Dislocations and broken bones put the sufferer 
hors de combat, and call for immediate surgical 
treatment which cannot be discussed here. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN PORTO RICO. 


Rr year shows the advance of American 
. industries and civic reform in Porto Rico. A 
writer in the Outlook describes the big, yellow 
electric car swinging along under the ruined walls 
of Fort Cristobal. Here one has the old and the 
new together: the Spanish building and the 
American “trolley.” 

“The ‘trowley’ is more change Ponce to Amer- 
ica,” says a prosperous native merchant, “than 
all the Americanos.” 

During the week in February when Admiral 
Higginson’s fleet lay at ahchor in the harbor of 
Ponce, one-third of the population rode on the 
electric cars to the Playa, or port, two miles away. 

The automobile, too, has invaded Porto Rico. 
A transinsular express and passenger service of 
automobile wagons has been in operation between 
Ponce and San Juan for a year. 

Every visitor to San Juan notices the clean, 
well-paved streets. Four years ago the rain was 
the only street-cleaning department, and did its 
work only on the slopes. In Ponce and other cities 
gangs of prisaners in brown canvas uniforms keep 
the gutters clean, and there are the beginnings of 
a thorough sewerage system. 

Three years ago ice was a luxury; now every 
town of importance has an ice-plant, and many 
private enterprises, like the large American sugar 
“centrales,” or rolling-mills, have refrigerating 
systems. 

Electric lights make the streets brilliant, and 
nearly all Porto Rican houses are lighted by elec- 
tricity. Telephones are in operation in Ponce 
and San Juan, and the attendant at the Spanish 
central exchange answers, “Hello!” 

Since the Bureau of Insular Telegraph received 
the telegraph system from the signal corps in 
February, 1901, the number of offices has increased 
from ten to forty. Moreover, business men who 
never used the old, untrustworthy Spanish tape 
instruments appreciate the promptness and effi- 
ciency of the new service. 

It is natural that the island industries, which 
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are the chief interest of Americans, should have 
improved. New machinery rolls the sugar-cane, 
and where, three years ago, long lines of bull- 
carts slowly dragged small loads of cane to the 
old Spanish mills, narrow-gage railroads have 
been put in, and American locomotives haul 
trains of ten-ton cars all day and night to the 
great sugar-mills of the American companies. 
Most promising of all aspects of the new Porto 
Rico is the coéperation in business of Porto 
Ricans with Americans. They unite in banking, 
to| shipping and manufacturing enterprises. More 
than that, the Porto Ricans not only welcome the 
Americans on commercial grounds,—they might do 
that and still hate them,—but they show in dress, 
in little habits of life, and in their eagerness to 
learn the English language that their intercourse 
with Americans is not merely superficial, not 
merely a matter of business convenience. The 
American spirit has struck deeper than the skin. 
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MONKEY DISCIPLINE. 


(= of the monkey cages in the New York 
“Zoo” contains a mother monkey and her 
baby. Some visitors one day gave the mother a 
chocolate peppermint. She tasted it, smacked 
her lips, winked, and put it all into her mouth— 
only to remove it at once, and smack and wink 
much harder. After a second she repeated her 
experiment, and again hastily removed the pep- 
permint. 


Once more she yr the dainty in her mouth, but 
once more took it out. Then, with watery éyes, 
she laid the candy carefully on the iy ah of h 4 
cage, turned her back, walked over to the o) 

site side, seized the rails with both hands, nd 
gazed out as if she had never seen a peppermint. 

Meanwhile the baby, who had been engaged 
with visitors 2 B,. corner, had returned to 
front. fooling ppermint, he picked it up and 

tasted it. it inte Tmother's three experiments 
had left onl, Py nibble for him. That disposed of, 
he, too, walked to the opposite gee, seized the 
rails, and stood gazing out with the ‘same air of 
utter absorption as his mother’s. 

As soon as the latter had Page — she came 
n, and ge + 
seeing it, she sw wep’ te one: or val alon 
ledge where she Ihe itt it, but in 
she ran to the baby, and twistin his h 
herself, pes one hand on each 
his mouth wide o n, stuck Der head in, 
gave a big sniff. _ she turned him over and 
spanked him soundly. 
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TIBETAN CHILDREN. 


he children of Tibet are neither cuddled nor 

amused. No one pays any attention to them. 
They have no sweets and no playthings. If they 
are entertained, it is entirely through their own 
effort or invention. And one diversion never 
fails, for they are experts in riding on the backs 
of cows or horses, it hardly matters which. 


A Tibetan baby ne a widely from other chil- 
dren in-seeming to have little nervous develop- 
ment, and consequently slight capacity for “takin 
notice.” So, says the author of a book on Tibe' 
a white be! liv Rein Tibet with a avellng Party 
attrac greatest amount of attention. 
was only an Sainary child, bes his wide-swake 
interest in life seemed to the Tibetans — 
amazing. They would come on tiptoe, their 
tongues protruding, to stand and e at — 
asleep in his hammock, then hol . =. 
thumbs and putting out the tongue s ll arther, 
in token of apesereten. When it came time for 
his bath, an e tent was closed on account of 
the draft, men and women would pull up the See 
about the botto’ m, and the whole aperture woul 
be filled with dark K faces and lau ng black eyes. 
— child!” one would , and then an- 
other 

“See her put him into the water!’ 

“He Ly - ie! 

“Why does el not baste him with butter and 
leave him out in the sun? 


® © 


RICHARD’S TITLE. 


he use of titles is becoming more and more 

common in the transaction of corporation 
business, says the Electrical Review. One man of 
affairs had this brought to his notice the other 
day in an unusual manner. 

He found on his desk a memorandum that a 
certain man had called to see him, and had left 
word that he would return later. "The informa- 

as signed, “Richard Emerson, O. 

“Who is’Richard Emerson?” asked the gen- 
tleman of his clerk. 

“Richard een? Richard — — why, it’s Dick!” 

“And what does ‘O. B.’ stand for?’ 

“Office boy.” 


EFFECT OF CIVILIZATION. 


he serious problem of the civilization of the 
red man sometimes develops an amusing 
side. ‘“Bob-tail Coyote” was sent to a government 
school from his reservation in the West clad in 
buckskin, and speaking only his mother tongue. 
He remained during the stipulated time, gradu- 
ally becoming a white man to all inte tents and 
purposes. But no greater transformation was 
manifested, when he returned to his poe, os — 
that of his name, which had evolved 
— “Bob-tail Coyote” to that which sopemed 
S$ neatly engraved visiting-card : 


ROBERT T. WOLF. 
® & 


A TRUE PORTRAIT. 


he widow was taking her first look at the bust 
of her beloved husband. The clay was still 


damp. “Pray examine it well, madam,” said the 
sculptor. “If there is anything wrong I can alter 
it.” 


The widow looked at it with a mixture of sorrow 
and satisfaction. 

“Tt is just like him,” she said, “a perfect _por- 
trait—his large nose—the sign of goodn ess.” Here 
she burst into tears. “He was so good! Make 
the nose a little larger!” 


® © 


THE WISDOM OF EXPERIENCE. 
“ hy,” asks a Missouri paper, “does Missouri 
stand at the head in raising mules?” 


“Because,” replies the Paw Paw Corner Bazoo, 
“that is the only safe place to stand.” 





A Refreshing Bath. 


an art —a necessity 

- Sant 2 a onan 3 if t properly 

done. com- 

fort E.. . vii < ~~ nd up- 

on the bath, the bath 
depends padre 


Bailey’s 
Complexion 
Brush. 

j coe Gee 
veaatze and my ee of 





the soft rubber brush, t! 
teeth of rubber, whi ich : particular nF dapted 
their constitutions, leaving the ae Gow of of health, the 


sense of exhilaration and a ski from wastes, 
drinking in refreshment and life 
The regular Bailey’s Bath Brush suits those who 
desire a more vigorous bath. Never becomes foul. 
Bailey’s Rubber Com — Brush_. . socts. 
ley’s Rubber Peti — eae 35 e 
ley’s Rubber Bath Brus i. Ld 
ley’s Complexion Soap ° 8 
At dealers or sent on receipt of price. po wanted. 
Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 























C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











IT’S ALL PURE 


COCOA 
fs BAKER'S fe 


40 


Highest 
Awards 
in 
Europe 
and 
America. 








» 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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That’s the question to ask 
when any one offers you 
ordinary witch hazel asa 
substitute for Ponp’s Ex- 
Tract — the old family 
doctor —the sure cure for 
Sunburn, Burns, Scalds, 
Wounds, ——y Sprains, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, 
I Pree sen ly ge 
oy Earache, Sore 
a Sore 
og i) 
Bites, tool Bleeding 
and Inflammation. 
But what do you know 
about ordinary witch 
hazel? Who makes it? 
Why is it so common? 
Because water is cheap. 
PonpD’s EXTRACT has been 
known for 60 years. It 
costs more because it is 
the pure unadulterated ex- 
tract of Hamamelis, the 
most wonderful remedial 
agent known. If you 
want to be cured you must 
get Ponp’s ExTRACT. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrappers. 
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many years, and have built up an enormous business. 
Weare now putting on the market a new shoe for boys, 
a ‘‘shoe like father wears,’’ with all the good points and stylish 
features that have been lacking in boys’ shoes heretofore. We 
stand back of this shoe with our reputation and forty years’ 


Would 


experience. 


not you like to wear such shoes ? 
we are not going to tell you what it is at this time; it will appear 
in our next advertisement in THE CoMPANION. 
pose of this advertisement is to ask you to send us the busi- 
ness card of the shoe dealer of whom you buy your shoes, and 
we will send you this clever novelty, consisting of a picture of a 
The trick is to get the shoes on the 
boy, and in doing it you will have a lot of fun. 
us the dealer’s business card asked for, for unless this is done we 
We want to get acquainted with 
this dealer and arrange for him to handle this new shoe, so you can 
buy them of him, for we know it is a shoe that every boy will want. 


boy and a pair of shoes. 


cannot send you the novelty. 


Address, 


The above is a picture of the boys’ shoe. 
This shoe has a name, but 


Read down through thi. 
advertisement and find 
is and 


BOYS! 


We have a clever novelty that 
we want to send to you 


Absolutely Free. 


out what it 
how to get it. 


¢ 
) 
€ 
) 
E have been manufacturers of men’s and boys’ shoes for 
) 
® 
; 


Watch our next advertisement in The Companion 

for the NAME OF THE NEW SHOE. Write to- 

day and be among the first to get this clever novelty. 

A. J. BATES & CO., 7 Bates Street, 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
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The main pur- 


Be sure to send 
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Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown, 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters or any 
two Soures desired. Made in 
buttons. ~ ep stick or hat 
pins as betel Straight from 
itt to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices* 
In Silver Plate si! -00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In 8S Sterling Tilves 82.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cen ‘ 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
signs free. 

All work guaranteed. Money § 
back if not satisfied. 

Special designs and estimates 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
75 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Quality and Class count for more in a 
stove or range than in any others 
article of domestic use. 
The Garland Trade-Mark is an absolute 
guarantee of both. 

But One Quality and that the Best. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Manufactured Only by 
The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World, 
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60 Different Bulbs all for 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 














1 New Dwarf Calla. | 8 Alliums, 3 sorts. 

1 Cardinal Freeda. 8 Tritel gia, whites tar. 

1 Golden Sacred Lil % & Ixtas, 3 

2 Tulips, 1d’ble,1 single. | 5 Spar axis. a sorts. 

2 Sais Seahe. 2 Bray ape Hyacinths. 
e an yacin 

3 Giant Crocus. 658 a Iris. 





3 Star of Bethichem. 2 reesias, mixed. . 
8 Snowdrops. 5 Oxalis, 5 sorts,mixed. 

All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 

Also Free to all = - apply, our cleuans Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and s, for Fall planting and 
Winter blooming. Cho icest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
gus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and Rare new 
Winter flowering Plants. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 





ENNEN’S 22°55: 


Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
CHATS steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 

a hey A IR catalogue Many more models and 
“4 litle higher in price, per- prices. 





TOILET 
POWDER 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAF se and 










haps, than wor thless substitutes, 
but a veuson for uv.” Removes ali 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after having, ne every where, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
Sree. GEIHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 























Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 





A Diet to Thrive 
on 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 


And good rich milk. 


















or 


PANNE rae etree 






5c in the In-er- seal 
Package. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Theres THREE TIMES the FACE VALUE “in 


WILLIAMS “sears* 


HE FACE VALUE of a shaving soap is its ability to soften 

the beard, allay irritation, make shaving safe, easy and agree- 
able, and leave the face soothed and refreshed. 

To do all this, nothing can equal Williams’ Shaving Soap. It 
possesses marked healing and antiseptic properties, and is the 
only shaving soap that will not smart and irritate the face. 

The few pennies saved on inferior shaving may cost you 
dearly enough in the end. Take no chances. 

When shaved by barbers insist that they use the Old Reliable 
Williams’ Shaving Soap; accept no substitute from dealers, if you 
shave yourself. 

Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., throughout the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


FREE upon request, our Booklet, “ Shaving: The Right Way.” 























Pulling 
Razors 


need a 


TORREY 
STROP 


A razor pulls because it’s only half sharp- 
ened. Torrey Strops sharpen razors thor- 
oughly —they give the finest “ow 
edge. Torrey Cushion Strops, 50c., 75¢ 
$. 00 one $2.00. 
Strops, 5c., -, $1.00, $1.50 
and 2°00. Sent post- paid if 
your dealer cannot supply 
you. Torrey’s Oil-Edge 
Dressing will keep any strop 
in soft, pliable condition. 
15ec., post-paid, if not at deal- 
ers. Catalogue full of valuable 
information for those who 
shave, sent free 


SPECIAL SCISSORS OFFER. 

Send 25 cents and the address of a man 
who shaves himself, and we will send you 
® pair of Torrey's Best 75-cent Scissors— 
jarge, medium orsmall. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 
P.O. Box 36, Worcester, Mass. 










<= ULC. = 

.22 caliber cartridges have the letter ““U" 
on their heads. Boys usually prefer the 
“U" kind because they are sure-fire and 
accurate for target or hunting. 


See that your dealer sells you U. M. C. 
cartridges for your fall hunting 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 B'way, New York City, N. Y. 














A Strike : 

against — et Se eneree ew _ 
es i= ; UBBING—not wear- 
— ing—shortens the life 
of most garments. Wash- 
boards brutally tear and 
rend. — siyere titers 

gnaw and ruin. 


Pearline 


PERSUADES 
THE DIRT AWAY 
| AND BY DISSOLV- 
ING CLEANSES 


Pearline is 1s s kind tc Ke) fabrics 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 
must BE $TRONG. 


Isn’t this advertisement strong? If you 
are interested in Advertising, answerthis 
question; and in return, we will send you 
some matter which will be interesting to 
you. 

Our Institute isa success, first, because 
we give good instruction; second, be- 
cause of good advertising. If you want to 
take up Advertising as a profession, 
isn’t it good advice to study with the best 
advertised school? 

Our book, which we send out free, en- 
titled ‘‘ Struggles With the World,”’ deals 
with the practical education of men and 
women. It shows you how, during your 
spare time, you can become an 


AD-WRITER, PROOF READER, 
ILLUSTRATOR, 
JOURNALIST, 
ELECTRICIAN, or ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
When writing to us, we would suggest that you 
mention which of the above courses interests 


you, as we can send you some valuable infor- 
mation pertaining thereto. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, Box 601 Scranton, Pa. 
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Weis Desser 


ALL GROCERS. 





